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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH PAINTERS. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN AMATEUR. 


J. M. W. TURNER. 






TuRNER is considered in England as the Claude Lorraine of the 
present English school of painting. I had seen several of his 
recent landscapes in the Royal Academy and in private collections, 
and was mortified to find a people like the English, with such deci- 
dedly good taste generally in all matters appertaining to the arts, 
point to such miserable daubs, as a sample of the talents of one of 
their first painters. I can scarcely find words to describe the man- 
ner of his works. Any one who has been in the work-shop of a 
common house-painter, may remember to have seen on the side of 
the walls a spot where the apprentice-boys have been directed to 
clean their brushes, by dragging them backward and forward until 
the paint is transferred from the brush to the walls; and as this pro- 
cess has been followed day after day for several years, and with 
brushes containing all kinds of colors, a motley combination has in 
consequence been produced. Let us suppose a bit of this wall, say 
two feet square, taken out and framed, and a line drawn lengthwise 
through the centre, as a horizontal line, and some little uncouth 
figures, cut out of a primer, pasted below this line, and you have a 
finished modern picture of J. M. W. Tumer. Hogarth’s caricature 
on perspective does not outrage nature more than Mr. Tumer in 
some of his works. In a picture representing a scene in Venice, in 
the Royal Academy, he made no more effort to keep the sides of 
his buildings perpendicular to the ground, than a child in its first 
attempts at making straight-marks; and as for truth of color, the 
earth was blue and the sky green! But I soon found that Mr. Tur- 
ner had two styles; and those who condemned his present manner, 
pointed to his early pictures with great pride and exultation. But 
to get a chance to see these early pictures was more difficult. As I 
was aware that he had purchased many of his works at public sales ; 
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with the view, I suppose, of making them more scarce, and of 
course enhancing their value; I made ‘bold to present myself at his 
domicil in London, and solicit permission to examine them. 

Turner is a bachelor, and keeps house with no other companion 
than an old nurse, or house-keeper, and a domestic cat. He was 
absent from the city when I called, and the old lady at first posi- 
tively refused me admittance. But on making a second attempt, I 
found her in better humor; and with the aid of a few shillings I 
was allowed to go up into his gallery and look as long as I chose. 
A more dusty, bleak-looking spot I had not seen in ‘all London. 
The house was a large three-story building; the room also was 
large, and had evidently once been a handsome and well-finished 
apartment. ‘There were heavy oak carvings over the doors, and the 
walls had been tapestried; for a part of this tapestry still hung from 
the ceiling, while the wind, getting in behind, through several broken 
panes in the windows, caused it to flap to and fro, like a ship’s top- 
sail when luffing in the wind. Spider-webs and dust, with broken 
picture-frames and empty varnish-bottles, were pretty much the 
only furniture to be seen in this rare gallery, beside the pictures 
themselves. But these pictures were indeed a treat. Isaw at once 
why the English were so proud of him. They were chiefly his 
early works, and in parts could not be surpassed by Claude himself. 
Carefully drawn, beautifully composed, and finished with great care 

and labor, they realized my warmest dreams of a fine landscape. 

What chiefly won my admiration was the atmosphere, which he so 
well preserved in these early works; without which, by the by, 
a landscape, no matter how well done in other respects, is good for 
nothing. His trees were superior to Claude’s; for his taste in 
selecting the picturesque is more apparent; and they were always 
so placed as to form a most agreeable line, and assist greatly in giv- 
ing depth and distance to his back- grounds. His middle- grounds 
partook largely of the gray or neutral tints; and in no part of his 
pictures did he allow his brush to be apparent; a feature, let me 
add, which I have noticed in almost all the great masters. His 
figures were generally inferior to the rest of the picture, for although 
graceful and easy in the outline, they were somewhat clumsily filled 
up. But take them all in all, these early pictures of Tumer’s richly 
entitle him to the rank he holds among the English artists; although 
his present style has a most pernicious tendency i in leading young 
artists to imitate his faults and forget his higher qualities. He has 
no doubt been led into his present style by his practice of making 
water-color designs for the engravers. No artist in England pursues 

this branch of business more extensively and profitably. He is 
avaricious, and demands exorbitant prices for the simplest sketch ; 
and his anxiety to turn out the greatest possible number in a given 
time, and to receive in retum a ‘bank check from the publishers for 
five hundred or one thousand pounds, has been the means of his 
becoming slovenly in whatever he undertakes. I know not what he 
intends to do with his money; but if he desires to preserve his repu- 
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tation as a painter, he cannot do better than direct his executors or 
administrators to purchase all the works he has painted since he 
was forty years of age, and commit them to the flames. 


ae 


C. 





STANFIELD. 


STANFIELD was originally a scene-painter to one of the London 
theatres. He is a fine hale-looking man, of about forty-five years 
of age; an agreeable companion, and entirely free from the sa 
tion and ecc entricity that usually characterize an artist of any dis- 
tinction. His paintings in the Royal Academy are generally the 
leading pictures of their class. It is astonishing that, living as he 
does in the midst of a school which is so unusually productive of 
new-fangled notions and nostrums, he paints with so much care 
and solidity. The prevailing fault of almost all the other English 
artists is a ridiculous use of varnish in the finishing up of their pic- 
tures. Varnish mixed with drying-oil, as all painters know, makes 
a sort of salve, which the English apply to every part of their pic- 
tures, until at last they have a greasy, undefined appearance, which 
is most unartist-like and false. But Stanfield scorns this trick of 
the profession, and lays on his colors boldly and solidly, as we wish 
more of his countrymen would do. There was a picture exhibited 
by him in the Royal Academy in the spring of eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, a view of the island of Ischia, which in my opinion 
was the gem of that year’s collection. The island was in the dis- 
tance ; the sea, which had been lashed into rage by a storm, was 
throwing its spray over the long narrow passage-way which divides 
the island from the main land; and on this passage-way and on the 
main land were some thirty or forty figures, in various attitudes, all 
of which were admirably drawn and colored. His forte undoubt- 
edly is in the truth and spirit of his fore-grounds. No painter shows 
more taste in the selection of his materials for this important part of 
a picture. No matter what it is; whether the remains of an old 
quay or the fragments of a wreck cast upon the shore; it is drawn 
and painted with a fidelity and truth that give the greatest value to 
his pictures. Some of the English critics censure him for a too free 
use of drab colors; but I saw nothing in the work above-mentioned 
that made him liable to this charge. 

In the same manner as with Turner, I took the liberty to call at 
his rooms to see his works. It was an election-day, and I came 
near being repulsed, having been mistaken for a political emissary. 
However, I was admitted, and remained a long time looking at his 
valuable collection of water-color sketches. Among them he showed 
me several very splendid sketches of an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, which occurred when he was in Italy. I endeavored to pre- 
vail upon him to finish them up in oil; but I presume they had been 
in his port-folio so long that to his own eye they had lost their 
charm. He told me he ascended Vesuvius the afternoon previous 
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to the eruption, little dreaming of the danger he ran. The sketches 
were made on the spot, and still exhibited traces of the ashes that 
fell upon his paper while he was engaged upon them. Before part- 
ing, 1 endeavored to prevail upon him to cross the Atlantic, and 
enrich his port-folio with sketches of American scenery; but he 
gave me to understand that he had on hand orders for pictures that 
would take him some years to fulfil; thus rendering a voyage of the 
kind entirely out of the question. 


CHARLES R. 





LESLIE. 


Tuere were three works of Lestir’s in the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition, but none of them pleased me, or equalled his earlier works. 
They were not as carefully finished nor as well colored as many of 
his works in this country. They were too dry and crude for fin- 
ished pictures, and of a disageeable pink or purple tone. One of them 
I saw at his room; and supposing it in a state very little beyond a 
‘dead coloring, I very unwittingly asked him how long it would 
take to finish it! But in spite of all this, these pictures exhibited 
the same admirable expression of character, and the same original 
and forcible conception of the subject, which distinguish all his 
works. In this respect Leslie is without a rival; and I regret that 
he should recede rather than advance in his execution. Heisa 
great admirer of the works of the late Mr. ConstaBLe; why, I cannot 
determine, unless it arises from the great intimacy that existed 
between them during Constable’s life-time. But in my humble 
opinion, Constable is the last person he should imitate; at least if 
the works of that artist in the National Gallery are a fair specimen. 

When I visited Leslie, he had his easel planted in Buckingham 
Palace, finishing his ‘ Christening of the Young Princess. The 
QuveEEN, Prince Atsert, the Princess, and several of the royal 
family, present on that occasion, had sat for their likenesses. 
Through Mr. Leslie’s politeness I visited the palace, and saw him 
at work upon the picture. He had preserved not only a likeness of 
all the persons present, but also gave an exact representation of the 
ceremony as it occurred. The Queen had permitted him to be 
present and make a drawing on the spot; consequently there was 
but little left for the imagination or fancy to finish. Unfortunately, 
the ceremony took place by candle-light, and the glittering chande- 
liers coming in contact with the red-figured drapery, gave the whole 
a hot, burning appearance, which was almost painful for the eye to 
gaze upon. I observed to him that the Queen was quite diminu- 
tive in stature, when standing by the side of Prince Albert; and 
inquired whether it would not have been well to have used his 
license as a painter, and increased her height? He replied that he 
had made the suggestion to the Queen, and she had positively for- 
bidden it, saying, ‘that when standing along-side of Albert the top 
of her head reached exactly to the top of his shoulder’ I was 
shown through the palace, and was particularly gratified with an 
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inspection of the Queen’s fine collection of Flemish paintings. 
But of this anon. Mr. Leslie stands deservedly high as a painter 
in England, and we Americans may be justly proud of his connec- 
tion with our country. 


EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Tue style of this painter is peculiar to himself. To a happy 
effect of light and shade, more than to a judicious or pleasing com- 
position, and to a peculiarly bold and dashing touch rather than any 
great transparency or depth of color, does he owe the great celeb- 
rity and popularity that have accompanied his career. His manner 
captivates the eye, and the delicate arrangement of his effects 
leaves the mind indisposed to criticise with much severity the 
truth or force of his designs. It will be only when imitators arise, 
that we shall quarrel with him. They will make his faults con- 
spicuous, and cause us to condemn the artist who, under so specious 
an exterior, wandered so far from simple truth and nature. His 
animals are exceedingly clever; but the brush is so apparent that 
one can never forget he is looking at a mere painted canvass. 
Landseer had no pictures in the Royal Academy when I was there, 
and therefore I had to seek for them in private collections. I must 
confess I was pleased with them, as every one else is; but I could 
not help asking myself: ‘ Reduce them to an outline, and what are 
they?’ Really nothing. 

His popularity is unbounded; and such is the rush for his pic- 
tures, and such the accumulation of orders on his hands, that he 
exhibited to a brother artist the check of a nobleman on his banker, 
with the signature affixed to it, but the body of it left in blank: as 
much as to say: ‘I am determined to have one of your pictures ; 
paint one for me; fill up the check for what amount you please, 
and it shall be paid.” His health however, I am sorry to add, had 
become impaired, and he was travelling in France. I believe he 
has since returned, and resumed his labors at the easel. He is 
certainiy a man of genius; but aims rather at present popularity 
and affluence than to secure an enduring reputation. 


Cc. Le. EBASTLAEE. 


Tus artist is a gentleman and a scholar; and his works resemble 
his mind and person. They are chaste, well-selected, and carefully 
finished. There is no particular originality in his composition or in 
the conception of his subject; but he has evidently studied the old 
masters and the antique, until his mind and eye have become 
imbued with the same classic expression in every thing he under- 
takes. A picture in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1841, ‘ Christ 
weeping over Jerusalem,’ was a great favorite with all who visited 
the institution. The subject was arranged with great simplicity, 
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and a pathos and quiet dignity preserved throughout, that won for 
it general admiration. The coloring perhaps was rather gaudy for 
so grave a subject; but as in size it approached nearer to a cabinet- 
picture than an altar-piece, this may be an apology for so free a use 
of gay colors. Iam glad to perceive that the committee appointed 
to attend to the pictorial decorations of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment have appointed him as their chief secretary; for as on his 
shoulders will fall all the correspondence, and most of the labor, I 
have no doubt the artists of Great-Britain will be justly and hon- 
orably dealt with. 


D. M’CLISE. 

Mr. M’CuisE is somewhat a new candidate for honors in the 
English school. He has evidently studied with great labor and 
attention; for all his works show more elaborate finish, more atten- 
tion to detail and careful drawing, than those of most of his profes- 
sional brethren. His coloring however is hard and dry, and of an 
unpleasant purple or ‘brick-dust’ tone. A picture styled the ‘ Sleep- 
ing Beauty, exhibited in 1841, presented a painful assemblage of 
all objects that were ever attempted to be represented upon the 
stage, in the wildest and most extravagant melo-drama; yet every 
part, from a fairy to a butterfly, was carefully finished. The disa- 
greeable red which I have referred to particularly pervaded his 
flesh-tints, and made his figures look as if they had just come from 
over a broiling fire, or had been rubbing their faces with an irita- 
ting ointment. Aside from these defects of color, M Clise shows a 
thorough knowledge of his art; and if he could only shake off his 


dry style of coloring, he would become one of the first artists in 
England. 


Mr. Erty is a veteran of the old school; a connecting link 
between Nortucore, Barry, etc., of the olden time, and the Lanp- 
seERS and Turners of the present day. He is however very 
unequal in his works; in some of them, particularly where he has 
the naked figure to deal with, he shows great feeling and judgment. 
But it is not at all unusual, to see in the same picture a miserable, 
half-finished limb attached to a very carefully and beautifully- 
painted body. He too is rather inclined to the eccentricities of 
Turner and Company, in his style of coloring; an affectation of the 
most disagreeable sort; endeavoring to hide the labor bestowed 
upon an object by going over it afterward with a semi-opaque wash, 
allowing his hand to overleap in parts the outline, as if the whole 
was done carelessly, and with a few strokes of the brush; denomi- 
nated, among the craft, the ‘/og-style. Surely Mr. Etty has lived 
too long, and studied too hard, to indulge a belief that his reputation 
will stand upon such ‘sleight-of-hand’ work. 
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DAVID WILKEIE. 


Poor WirxiEe! In his line, he was the glory of the English 
school. He united all the beauties of Tenters, Ostend, WovuveEr- 
mans, and Jan Steen, in his works; and he has produced many a 
gem that will outlive all his contemporaries. Information had just 
been received of his death, when I was in London, and the news 
cast a universal gloom over the feelings of all. the artists; for he 
was deservedly a favorite. He was always ready to give advice ; 
free to communicate (like all really great men) what he knew of 
his profession to his younger brethren; and was a true and warm 
companion to those more advanced in years. There has been so 
much written upon the subject of his works, since his death, that I 
will not dwell upon them in this place; but of all I saw, I preferred 
the ‘ Village Festival’ in the National Gallery. It appeared to me 
to be more perfect in all its parts, and approached nearer to what I 
imagined to be the perfection of painting, in this particular depart- 
ment. His later pictures are less carefully done, and his life-size 
works have positively injured his reputation. He also got into the 
‘fog-style’ toward the latter part of his life, and forgot the substance 
in pursuit of the shadow of things. But he is gone! and there is 
something too melancholy in his death to allow us to bear hard 
upon his memory; even where it is open to censure. Mr. Leslie 
told me that about fifteen years previous to his death, he had an 
affection in his head, which compelled him to lay down the brush 
for two years. After this, he altered his style. Like his great 
countryman, Sir Waiter Scort, he had made money by his works, 
but lost it by bad investments; and in endeavoring to regain what 
he lost, he sacrificed his life, and almost his reputation. But peace 
to his remains! The ‘great and wide sea’ has swallowed them up 
in its mysterious depths, to surrender them only ‘ when this corrup- 
tible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality.’ 


MY FIRST LOVE: A LYRIC. 


I xnEw by the tear-drop that stood in her eye, 

To her heart I was dear, though her lips might deny ; 

And her cheek’s ashy hue, as I bade her farewell, 

Spoke a feeling more deep than Love’s soft words could tell. 


Oh! sad was my heart as my last look I threw 

To the vale where Love’s first throb of rapture I knew ; 
And my boyhood’s young memories came back with a thrill, 
As the dim hue of distance tinged valley and hill. 


Other vales I have seen, other hearts have been mine ; 

I have bowed in devotion to many a shrine ; 

But no spot seems so lovely, no joy half so dear, 

As my boyhood’s sweet home, and my first love’s warm tear. 
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GREEN wWoopD CEMETERY. 


NEAR NEW-+YORE. 


Tue solemn stillness of these grand old woods, 
Amid whose labyrinthine paths I roam, 

Sinks to the very soul; and there reveals 

A language which the heart alone can read. 
This is the Land of Shadows! Human life, 
Save that within my breast, is here unknown. 
The silent slumberers in the graves beneath 
Greet not the intruder on their peaceful rest : 
Yet few the years since this decaying dust 

Was animate, and gladness filled the eyes 

That shone in youth and beauty. Sunny locks 
Lay on these shrunken brows, or softly swept 
The cheeks once rosy with the bloom of health. 
Around those necks Affection twined its arms, 
And pressed the lips where now are lips no more. 
And such shall be my fate! Think well, oh Soul! 
Art thou prepared to yield this body up, 

To be resolved into its native cla 

And mingle with its kind, beneath this turf ? 
Oh! if the parted soul hath aught of care 

For what hath been its tried companion long, 
Methinks it could not choose a fitter spot 

For its eternity of rest than this! 


‘Here is the unshorn forest.’ Man, as yet, 
Has left untouched the handiwork of Gop: 
The hardy Oak uplifts his stalwart arms, 
Rejoicing in his strength; and by his side 
The melancholy Aspen waves her boughs, 
And makes sad music with her fluttering leaves. 
The clinging vine, with its delicious fruit, 
And all unpruned, a grateful arbor weaves ; 
While flowers, uncultured, breathe on every side, 
And spring luxuriant from the turf beneath. 
No art is here—’tis Nature’s own domain. 


And here are streams that softly glide along, 
Mid verdant banks and shrubs that fringe their shores, 
Making a pleasant murmur on their way. 

Here too are limpid lakes, whose depths reveal 
The smooth white pebbles on the sand below. 
And here are mountains, easy of ascent, 
Whose summits overlook enchanting scenes. 
Most worthily the chief of these maintains 
The name of him whom every freeman loves : 
I stand upon Mount WasuinerTon, and gaze 
Enraptured on the view wide spread around! 
The city’s spires, its broad and noble bay, 

Lie like a vivid panorama, traced 

By master-hands, in lines of glowing life. 
Turning, the restless ocean meets my eye; 
And faintly, when the southern breeze is full, 
I hear thy roar, far-sounding Rockaway ! 
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When Winter comes, the Arctic winds will howl 
Among the rocking boughs, and snows will spread 
Their fleecy mantle o’er the summer sward ; 

But what have they who sleep to fear? Ere long 
The breath of gentle Spring will melt the frost, 
Unlock the icy fetters of the streams, 

And scatter beauty on the withered turf: 

Again the flowers shall bloom ; again the trees 
Put on their garniture of fragrant leaves, 

And stand arrayed in flowing robes of life: 

Thus, till the End shall come! 


Oh! if to die 
Doth fill the parting soul with secret dread, 
Methinks she would more willingly depart, 
Could she but know her consort here would rest. 
Already am I half in love with Death! 


What feet are entering on my solitude ? 
1 see, by yonder thicket, one who walks 
With nervous pace, casting a hasty glance 
On every grave that meets his restless eye. 
I know tay by the sombre garb he wears, 
And by the tell-tale features of his face, 
To be a mourner ; and, if I may judge, 
But late a husband, just returned from sea, 
To find that she whose image he had kept 
For months of absence safe within his heart, 
And hoped to cherish when his roving feet 
Should tread again upon his native shore, 
is numbered with the breathless host that dwell 
In charnel-house and sepulchre ! 

He stops 
By yon green mound, and for a moment looks 
‘With anxious eye upon the board that tells 
The sleeper’s name. It is the grave he sought; 
And ere he kneels, he bares his manly brow, 
And lifts his clear blue eye to Heaven. He speaks! 
I’ll listen, and record his words: 


“ And they have laid thee here, dear one! to rest, 
Far from the turmoil of the busy town; 
Here, where thy blest and beautiful repose 
Is undisturbed by shouts of revelry, 
Nor the sweet flowers that bloom upon thy grave 
Spoiled of their fragrance by unhallowed feet. 
I looked not for thy dwelling where arose, 
In mockery. the tall white monument: 
Such sign I needed not to tell me where 
‘Thy loved remains reposed. These modest flowers, 
The sweet wild-rose and small-leaved violet, 
Half hidden by the soft luxuriant grass, 
Are fittest watchers of thy peaceful sleep: 
When first I spied them in their hiding-place, 
My anxious search was ended, for I knew 
No mean flowers, dearest! from thy dust would grow!’ 
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I will no more: tis treason thus to scan 
The secret workings of a mourner’s grief. 
I’ll bend my footsteps toward the world again, 


And be ‘a wiser and a better man.’ 
New- York, 1842. Jorraw CRAMER. 
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AN AERIAL VOYAGE TO THE NORTH-POLE. 





BY 





AN AERONAUT, 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL COMMENCED APRIL 1, 19—. 

Aprit 2. The noise of the city and the acclamations of the mob 
have died away far, far behind. We are alone —the only really 
solitary beings in the world. The death-like silence is broken only 
by the hiss of the stream of electro-magnetic fluid that moves our 
engine, and the subdued and monotonous clank of the machine itself. 
The bustle and confusion of our departure had raised our spirits 
above their accustomed level, but they sank as we rose, distancing 
the barometer in the race toward zero by many degrees. 

Doolittle is sitting forward, his elbows on his knees and his chin 
resting on his hands, looking disconsolately through the bow-windows 
of the balloon. My gloom and despondency have communicated 
their influence to him, notwithstanding his habitual high spirits; and 
he is now thinking of his home, of the little stream that murmurs by 
the road-side in front, and the noble Connecticut flowing in the rear. 
But he is far away; no human eye but mine can see him, and no 
human arm can help in case of danger. I must confess I set the 
example in this unsocial mood. I have been ruminating bitterly 
over my future prospects, if I should escape the dangers of the enter- 
prise I have undertaken. My fortune is nearly spent in the cause 
of science, and my health broken with intense study for the benefit 
of mankind. Fool that Iam! my books should have taught me how 
mankind reward their benefactors. In the face of successful exper- 
iment I have met with sneers and sarcasm; and yet in my old age 
here am I, cruising in the air to parts unknown, perhaps to make 
discoveries by which others will be benefited, but more probably to 
be frozen to a lump of ice, or dashed to pieces on the jaggy points 


below; all which will doubtless greatly redound to the benefit of 


science. Perhaps, after my death, some fool will raise a monument 
to my memory, whose inscription would be nauseating were it not 
unmeaning — and perhaps he won't. 

But see how earnestly Doolittle is watching that eagle ! — a splen- 
did fellow; eight feet at least from tip to tip! How the proud bird 
seems to scan us with his bright eye, as if curious to know who we 
are that dare to intrude on his airy dominions! He is following us 
up yet. What does he mean? Perhaps he has an idea that we shall 
soon fall, and enjoys in imagination the taste of our yet living car- 
cases! Ugh! Scare him away! Ha! old sky-scraper! Where’s 
my gun? Poh! he’s almost out of sight already. 





JUNE 15. What a glorious triumph of art is this invention! To 
feel that I have brought it to its present perfection is reward enough. 
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Here are we, skimming the air at the rate of forty miles an hour; 
no hills to climb, nor valleys to descend, nor rough roads to endure. 
O! ’tis glorious ! 

We have lately been hard pushed for amusement. Our principal 
recreation to-day has been in chasing the clouds when they lie 
directly in our route. Yonder is a whole fleet of little nebule, with 
a huge black fellow to the north-east, as a sort of convoy. Have at 
ye, ye villains! How we scatter the rascals with our paddles! 
There they are, far astern, looking like a flock of frightened sheep, 
while the convoy looks intensely black at us, frowning his disappro- 
bation of our unmannerly conduct. Capital sport! But keep a 
bright look-out ahead. There’s a big lubberly fellow in a line with 
us. How he scuds away before the wind! It’s of no use: now 
we catch up with him, and now we dash into him as old Ironsides 
into an Englishman. Glorious fun this! Jupiter may be a cloud- 
compeller, but he can’t sport the title of cloud-chaser. 


Jury 8. Throw open the windows and let us get a mouthful of 
fresh air, even at the risk of taking cold. There is an albatross 
sailing quietly along a short distance from us. We accept the fa- 
vorable omen! Put down that gun, Doolittle, and remember the 
‘Ancient Mariner.’ Doolittle puts by his rifle, muttering something 
about ‘superstition,’ and ‘a capital shot,’ and gazes with me out of 
the window. All is clear beneath, for although we enjoy eternal 
fair weather over-head, it is frequently damp under-foot. 

What a beautiful prospect! We have just passed a vast prairie 
of ice, and now the surface is more uneven. The piles of mifgled 
snow and ice so closely resemble the towers, spires and palaces of a 
magic city, that we can scarcely undeceive ourselves save by the 
use of the telescope. What is yon broad perpendicular surface, 
sparkling and flashing in the sun’s rays like a wall of gems? Ah! 
Isee; it is a sheer unbroken precipice of ice, at least two hundred 
feet in height, but no gems about it apparently. And that building 
on the top? It must be a palace, for I can see the windows and the 
turrets. How they blaze! Beautiful, fairy-like, isn’t it? Bah! 
what a dull prosy thing is this telescope! I am almost as angry 
with it as was the Brahmin with the microscope. The palace is 
nothing but a shapeless mass of ice, looking as uncomfortable as a 
cottage-ornée in winter. That is so like the dreams of my youth, 


and the experience of my age! Shut the window, Doolittle; Iam 
chilled through. 


Serr. 1. We have succeeded in accomplishing our object! By 
the most accurate and repeated calculations, we find we are now 
directly over the point known as the North-Pole. 

Sept. 3. Having selected, as a proper spot on which to alight, 
a rock of ice, the top of which was flat as a table, we descended 
thereon. Opening the door in the side of our balloon, we stepped 
out. No words can adequately describe the wonderful prospect 
spread out before us. The wildest dreams of oriental story-tellers 
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were surpassed. F lowers of glorious hue and unknown form were 
profusely spread around. Trees of stately size and graceful shape 
towered before us; and animals of which we had never before heard 
were scattered here and there through the woods and among the 
herbage. How long we remained drinking in the soul-stirring love- 
liness of the scene I know not; but urged by Doolittle’s youthful 
impatience, I descended the rock. As soon as I reached the ground 
I stopped to pluck a many-hued flower at my feet. To my utter 
astonishment I found it was composed entirely of ice, as were also 
all the leaves and grass about me. 

While I was recovering from my surprise, I saw directly before 
me an animal, apparently a species of gazelle, save that it was 
infinitely superior in the beauty of its proportions, in the roundness 
of its limbs, and also in point of size, it being about as large as a 
stag. It lay on the grass in an easy position, its head erect, gazing at 
me with its large dark eyes. As I glanced at its round fat haunches 
all the hunter-spirit of my youth stirred within me. I hastily climbed 
the rock and seized my rifle. I walked around the animal in order 
to get the best chance for a shot; and although the ice herbage 
crushed and crackled beneath my feet, he paid no attention to me, 
but continued looking in the same direction. This encouraged me 
to approach him. On examination I found that the gazelle, like the 
flower, was pure ice. Breaking off one of his well-formed horns, I 
showed it to Doolittle, and we compared notes. 

After mature deliberation, I agree in opinion with the celebrated 
philosopher who flourished about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, well known for his interesting and valuable discoveries in the 
moon. He says that the poles of the earth have changed their 
situation; and my recent discoveries have proved the truth of his 
opinion beyond the shadow of a doubt. This region has evidently 
been the garden of the earth, though now the dominions of eternal 
frost. Owi ng to peculiar circumstances, in this particular spot the 
change has taken place so suddenly, that animal and vegetable life 
has been instantly arrested, the fluids contained in both have been 
frozen, and in a short time the whole converted into solid ice. The 
change has taken place more gradually in the surrounding country, 
affording time for the decay of living substances ; although cases 
have occurred where animals have been found in a state of partial 
preservation, deeply imbedded in ice. That the poles are changing 
is proved from the fact that we were able to endure the coldness of 
the same aimosphere which had caused these marvellous trans- 
formations. 

Sept. 5. We staid three days in this lovely spot, wandering 
among the fragile, glass-like foliage and shrubbery, our admiration 
intensely excited at every step by some new wonder, and by the 
universal perfection of every thing. Nature had evidently reached 
the height of perfection. Here were no hideous wild beasts, no 
dwarfed or stinted vegetation; all was fair as the garden of Par- 
adise, and beautiful as the fabled Elysium. Among not the least 
wonderful of these novelties was the extreme clearness and stillness 
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of the air. Although intensely cold, it was not damp and chilling, 
like the winter air we were accustomed to breathe, but had a very 
invigorating effect on the human system; insomuch, that although 
on my arrival there my health was fast failing through unremitting 
study and anxiety of mind, before I left, my muscles were braced, 
my chest expanded, and my health perfectly restored. Every inspi- 
ration, in fact, seemed to send the life-blood with a quicker current 
through the veins. Its transparency was remarkable. Every object 
seen through this medium appeared beautifully distinct, while the 
sky looked a ten-times deeper blue. 

During all the time we were there we never felt the slightest 
breath of wind. It was as if the air itself had been frozen; and it is 
probable, nay certain, that there never has been a gust of wind in 
that spot since the change took place, as it would inevitably have 
broken down the beautifully frail ice-foliage and flowers. Notwith- 
standing the invigorating effect of the air, we found that toward the 
end of our stay its coldness induced stupor, and a desire for continual 
sleep, to have yielded to which would have been very dangerous. 
At the end of the third day, we came to the unanimous conclusion 
that it was high time to ‘fire up’ and depart. Accordingly, having 
selected some of the finest specimens of surrounding objects, we 
packed them carefully away, and filling our balloon, with thankful 
hearts were once more sailing on the ocean of air, in the direction 
of home. 


JOURN AXRDERE ON TO: BIS IEANRN. 


O, Jean! it seems but yesterday, 
Since, light as ony fawn, 

Ye tripped in virgin bashfulness 
Across the flowery lawn ; 

And bright your golden hair waved, 
That Time has strewn wi’ snaw ; 

Yet still ye wear youth’s winning smile, 
T houah youth’s bright morn’s awa’. 


Though your eye be no sae clear, Jean, 
As when in youthful prime, 

Sae sweetly, sae confidingly, 
Its melting glance met mine ; 

Though passion’s hour hath fled, Jean, 
And cauld our pulses be; 

Your mellowed look o’ kindly love 
Still gently beams on me. 


And though the grave’s white blossoms, Jean, 
Are scattered on your brow, 
And in life’s glass the ebbing sands 
Are wasted thin and low; 
No change our hearts can know, Jean, 
But lang as life shall last, 
We'll gild our hopes o’ future bliss 
Wi’ memories o’ the past. 
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OLDIER’ S SONG IN PEACE. 
BY WILLIAM HH. HERBERT. 


On! for the voice of War! 
That the city’s drowsy hum 

May be drowned in the din of the rumbling car, 
And the roll of the rousing drum! 


Oh! for the dancing plume, 
And the banners streaming fair, 

And, blazing through the battle’s gloom, 
The cannon’s lightning glare! 


Oh! for the gleaming steel 
In rank and file arrayed, 

And the brazen trumpet’s kindling peal, 
And the flashing battle-blade ! 


Oh! for the earthquake shock, 
When squadroned armies meet, 
And the foe recoil, as from the rock 

The shivering waves retreat! 


Oh! for the wild, mad rout, 
Where Fear and Terror fly, 

And Victory follows with a shout 
That rends the bending sky! 


Oh! for the joyous day, 
When from the frenzied throng 
Swells high the loud*thanksgiving lay — 
A multitudinous song! 


Oh! for the garlands fair 
That deck the hero’s brow, 
When millions to their chief repair 
To pay the grateful vow! 


Oh! for the fadeless wreath 
That shades the victor’s head, 
Who yields his last exulting breath 
On Honor’s gory bed! 


Oh! for the star-bright eyes, 
With the dew of grief then dim; 
For Beauty aye is Valor’s prize, 
And showers her love on him. 


A nation’s gushing tears 
Shall quench his funeral blaze, 
And the echoes of all after-years 
Be vocal with his praise ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN, 


The Young Lnglishman. 


CHAPTER BECOND. 


Docnxss. My Lord, you told me you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off. 


Yong. Where did I leave? 


Tue last look at one’s native land, the last glimpse of the reced- 
ing shore, as it fades from view, and is lost in the expanse of ocean 
for ever, how it goes to the heart of the wanderer, who feels that it 
is indeed the last, and clings to his memory while memory remains! 
I too have felt all the pangs of exile from the country of my birth; 
(never will I utter the name of that country; alas! she has now no 
name among the nations of the world;) and when the sun, to me, 
rose for the last time over the lofty summit-tops of my father-land, 
gilding with its splendor the majestic scenery around, and the health- 
ful breeze which had from my boyhood made the pulse of life beat 
full and clear within my bosom, was to breathe upon me no more 
for ever; when, in a word, the last tie that could bind me to earth 
was sundered, and I was thrust out into the dreary wilderness of 
this world, a solitary, sorrow-stricken being, without country, with- 
out home; without friends and without hope ; I turned away in the 
bitterness of my soul, and for the last time I wept. And in all the 
strange vicissitudes of my subsequent life, upon land and ocean; 
in the gay city and the gloomy desert; amid scenes of desolation 
and of wild festivity; in the fierce struggle of the battle-field and 
in the soft sweets of rural retirement; the memory of that sun and 
earth and air would haunt my spirit; the first, the last, the on/y vivid 
impression of my whole life; and even now, when I am old, and 
the associations of earlier years cease to affect me as they were 
wont to do, it still grows stronger and stronger, and like the imagined 
glories of another world, becomes brighter and brighter in the con- 
templation. 

But to my narrative. The ‘ Christoval Colon’ drifted sluggishly 
down the Thames, coming to an anchor at every turn of the tide, 
as the wind was very light, until at length she floated out into the 
broad estuary of the Medway. ‘There a fine breeze sprung up from 
the south-east, and we spread all our canvass to the wind. We 
passed rapidly down the straits, and then close along the picturesque 
Isle of Wight, within full view of the bold romantic promontories 
and deep dark ravines which mark its southern extremity. Here 
the Under Cliff} the name given to the range of coast, rises by 
gigantic steps to an immense perpendicular height, interrupted only 
by fearful chasms, through which the torrent rushes, roaring and 
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foaming, in its mad fury to the sea; the whole making a scene of 
wild and rugged grandeur. The young Englishman entered with 
rapture into the prospect. ‘ Why, exclaimed he with enthusiasm, 

‘are our travellers so blind to the beauties of their own country? 
Look at that tremendous battlement of nature reft in twain only to 
expose the terrible profound within, against which the waves have 
wasted their wild efforts for ages; what can be more sublime, more 
fearfully impressive?’ And the eye of the youth kindled as he spoke, 
for it was his country he beheld, and his bosom glowed with a patri- 
otic zeal as he gazed upon the sea-girt bulwarks of his island-home. 

We saw but little more of the coast until we made the Lizard 
Point, which could be faintly distinguished by the naked eye, and 
from which we bore directly out upon the Atlantic. The invalid had 
remained below all the morning, and I hoped we should have passed 
out of sight of land without his knowledge; but just then he came 
on deck, and his quick eye caught the prospect in an instant. ‘’T is 
the Lizard, if I mistake not, said he, in a low but distinct voice to 
the captain. 

‘You could not have hit truer, had you sailed the Channel all your 
life” was the reply. ‘The Lizard Point, beyond all doubt; anda 
grand good departure it is, Sir.’ 

This was a sad moment to the young man. He gazed with a 
fixed and painful look upon the land. As it became less and less 
visible, his eye dilated, his bosom heaved, his knees trembled, and 
he clung convulsively to the tafferel until the last imaginary speck 
had vanished, and nothing visible remained. A moment longer he 
gazed, it was only a moment, and then he turned with composure, 
and apparently without a struggle, to seek the retirement of his 
cabin. The young Englishman had bid farewell to the land of his 
nativity, and he felt that it was for ever! 

The fine weather continued for several days, and put all on board 
in good spirits. The Scotchman imagined himself already in full 
occupancy of his Eldorado, and busy in converting the golden sands 
which line the shores of the new world into substantial pounds ster- 
ling, placed to his credit by the ‘House’ in Glasgow. The Span- 
iard was unusually full of gesticulation and grimace, which with 
him was proof positive of great present satisfaction and extreme 
good humor; while the young Jamaica merchant actually doubled 
his allowance of porter, and asked all the company in a body to 
drink with him. In short, every one seemed satisfied; for fine 
weather at sea is synonymous with prosperity on shore. The deck 
was a scene of happy confusion. The passengers laughing and 
talking, running up the rigging, watching the rudder-fish, throwing a 
bait for ‘ Mother Carey’s chickens, ’ looking out for strange sail , play- 
ing at touch-and-jump, betting on the last day’s run, or “lounging i in 
sheer idleness around the capstan, wondering why the dinner was 
so late! Even the invalid took courage with the prosperous gale, for 
the air at first affected him favorably, and Nature seemed to make 
her final rally against the foe. For the time, his health was visibly 
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improved, and he enjoyed to the full the excitement of a change of 
scene. ‘Oh! but ’tis glorious!’ cried he; ‘this life upon the ocean, 
with a good ship, a hardy crew, and a pleasant company! The very 
contest with and victory over the elements give nerve to the weak- 
est soul, and make one feel still more a man; while the solitude 
of the vast waste of waters is far from oppressive, varied as it is 
by the pleasures and the perils which are incident to it.’ 

Happy constitution of humanity, to forget the hour of danger in 
the moment of security; and in the day of prosperity to take no 
thought for the season of gloom! 

On, on sped the ‘ Christoval Colon ;’ a fair wind upon her quarter, 
her top-gallant sails and royals rapt full, and her studding-sails spread 
wide to the breeze. Every one was happy in his present good fortune, 
with a short and merry voyage in prospect. Occasionally a strange 
sail would heave in sight, but we carefully avoided the near approach 
of every vessel; for it was a time when the world was convulsed 
with revolutions, and the temptation to plunder was too great to be 
resisted by the numerous adventurers who then navigated the seas, 
half pirate half privateer, and who would not hesitate to overhaul a 
well-freighted merchantman without respect to the flag she sailed 
under; because they well knew that redress would be slow and 
uncertain, while the general confusion of the times gave abundant 
opportunity to escape detection and punishment. 

Yes, the times were troublous. The young Napoleon was in the 
midst of his victorious career, at the head of the army of Italy, shak- 
ing to their very centres the ancient empires of Europe, and making 
kings and despots tremble at his name; and although England had 
not yet thrown herself into the mé/ée, her future course was gener- 
ally correctly anticipated. We avoided therefore, at the expense of 
some deviation from our track, the attempt of several suspicious 
looking vessels to speak us, apparently much to the regret of the 
Spaniard, who longed for some adventure to break the disagreeable 
monotony of pleasant weather and a fair wind, although in the shape 
of a pirate and his crew; and much, very much to the delight: of 
the Scotch and English merchants, who were particularly anxious 
on this occasion to test the superiority of English ships over évery 
other in sailing before the wind. 

Thus we voyaged for several days, until we were near the longi- 
tude of the Azores, though considerably to the north of them, when 
the wind, which had not varied since we left the Channel, began to 
freshen and head us off One after another orders were given to 
take in the studding-sails; the royals followed; and ere night-fall 
we had taken a reef in the top-sails. No longer was our good ship 
the thing of life she was; but kept close to the wind, and not 
allowed to fall off she plunged madly into the billows, tossing and 
tumbling and rolling, as if goaded by the restraint. Several days 
elapsed, but they brought no change of weather. To the invalid 
this proved particularly disastrous; for after the first slight rally of 
nature, he relapsed into a weaker state than before; his step 
became slower, his eye brighter, and his countenance more death- 
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like; and it was very evident that every hour at sea weakened his 
chance for life, and that like many others, who in the last extremity 
listen to the useless counsels of their physicians, he had left his 
country and his happy home, to die in a strange land, perhaps upon 
the strange wild ocean. To him then, or rather to those who cared 
for him so fondly, the present unfavorable weather was a source 
almost of agony. Anxiously was the least change observed ; frequent 
were the questions put to the captain, who entered feelingly into 
the distress of the inquirers, of the probable duration of the passage, 
and whether he anticipated a speedy change of wind. In reply, ‘he 
could only hope for the best; the wind could not always blow from 
one quarter, and any change would be a favorable one.’ 

After several wearisome days, the wind early one morning lulled 
away almost toacalm. Iwas on deck, eager to catch the slightest 
ray of hope, for my feelings had become strongly interested for the 
poor victim, and a more intimate acquaintance had added ten-fold to 
my former prepossessions. ‘ Well, Captain, I exclaimed, ‘ now for 
better fortune! A calm is half a fair wind, you know.’ The cap- 
tain made no reply, but taking my arm pointed to windward with an 
expressive gesture, and commenced pacing the deck again. I looked 
to the quarter indicated, and then hastily over the sky, and perceived 
what had before escaped my notice, that the elements were in unu- 
sual commotion, and that to all appearance the lulling of the wind 
was but a prelude to a fearful gale. The clouds were scudding 
across the heavens in all directions, while to the north-west an 
immense dark vapor stretched along the horizon, and hung like a 
mantle upon the ocean. There was a heavy cross-sea on, which 
rocked the ship to and fro without any resistance, for she had 
now no support from the wind. The sails hung for one moment 
idly against the masts, and then flapped backward and forward, 
awake and restless. And the little peterel flitted like evil spirits 
around the vessel, their shrill, lonely chirp sounding like an omen 
of ill. Next the wind came in short puffs, resembling the small 
artillery of an army previously to a general cannonade, spending its 
brief fury without injury, but nevertheless with a violence not to 
be disregarded. 

‘Mr. Marlin!’ shouted the captain to the first mate, ‘let some of 
the men go aloft and send down the royal yards.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir!’ echoed the mate; and the order was speedily 
obeyed. 

This maneuvre surprised me, for it is only when a furious storm 
is expected that any of the ship’s spars are sent down, and then but 
very rarely, except in winter navigation. I went nearer to the cap- 
tain, for I always avoided questioning him in presence of others, 
and said: ‘ You are preparing for a heavy gale?’ 

‘ As dirty a time in prospect as I have seen since I was wrecked 
off Hatteras, on the American coast. But nothing of this. You, Sir, 
have felt the breath of the salt air before, and know the difference 
between a freshener and a hurricane; and if I mistake not, have 
seen enough of British seamen to believe that it takes more than a 
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close-reefed top-sail breeze to make one send down his royal yards. 
Now not a word to any one below; keep up the courage of the faint- 
hearted, and we will see if old Boreas has caught us napping this 
time !’ 

The captain had not misjudged this matter; for before the men 
had fairly handed the top-gallant sails, the wind began to blow 
steadily from about west-north-west, and every successive moment 
increased its violence. 

‘ Take a reef in the fore and mizzen top-sails, some of you!’ said 
the captain; ‘ take a double reef!’ shouted he, as the wind still fresh- 
ened; ‘close reef them!’ he bellowed out, almost before the men 
had got aloft. 

This was at last done, and the hardy tars were next extended 
along the main top-sail yard, which all this time was quivering under 
the weight of the distended sail. 

‘ Luff, and spill the sail now!’ ‘ Luff itis, Sir!’ repeated the man 
at the helm. ‘In with it, my men— in with it!’ were the words of 
encouragement which passed continually from the captain to the 
crew. 

It was a curious sight to a landsman to see these hardy fellows 
strung along the yard, their only dependence a small foot-rope ; the 
rigging wet, and the sails stiffened by the frozen spray, while the 
wind jerked the yard on which they rested hither and thither, and 
rendered their frail support still more precarious. And fain would I 
believe that according to their own cherished notions, some guardian 
divinity watches over the sea-tossed mariner and preserves him from 
accident amidst such fearful perils. 

The storm came on with tremendous fury; the air became in- 
tensely cold, and the wind as it passed over us drove the spoon-drift 
with a sweeping force clear across the vessel, rendering the working 
of the ship difficult in the extreme. Under all this, the ‘ Christoval 
Colon’ behaved admirably. She was now keeping within about six 
points of the wind, and carrying her three close-reefed top-sails and 
close reefed fore-sail. The captain stood on the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, his Herculean frame enveloped in a huge sea-coat, and 
a nor’-wester tarpaulin hauled close over his head, with one hand 
hold of a belaying-pin to steady himself, anxiously watching the 
effect of each gust upon his top-masts. 

The night had set in, but it brought no abatement of the 
storm. The male passengers, except the invalid, who was too 
feeble to leave the cabin, were gathered upon deck, a striking con- 
trast with the merry group of the preceding days. Some made a 
bold show of courage, having, as they expressed it, ‘been to sea 
before, and were not to be frightened by a mackerel breeze.’ Others 
were alarmed, but said nothing; and a few, yielding to their appre- 
hensions, clustered around the captain with anxious faces, half 
dreading to inquire, yet fearing to remain silent. I might here 
remark, that from the first week out, the captain had treated me 
with great familiarity, in consequence, I presume, of my having seen 
considerable service at sea; and while he now manifested great 
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reserve as to the prospect before us, when addressed by the other 
passengers, to me he was more than usually communicative. He 
was a true English sailor. He was proud of his ship, he gloried in 
his country, and honored his king. He was strict in the discharge 
of his duty, but obstinate to a fault when once determined upon a 
course, whether right or wrong. 

‘It is well I anticipated this brewing, said he, addressing me as 
we stood side by side; ‘I could hardly afford to lose my best winter 
sails, bent for the first time ; and’fore George! this gale would have 
split every rag of canvass, from the royal to the main spencer, if not 
handed in time.’ 

At the present juncture, I ventured to hint to him that we might 
not even now escape with whole sails. ‘ Well, well, that may be,’ 
he replied; ‘but thank God, we have got plenty of sea-room, and I 
know every inch of the Colon; not a timber in her but what is 
stanch. She is British-built, from her knees to her top-masts, or 
she would have carried them away long ago.’ 

At this instant a sharp crash interrupted the panegyric of the cap- 
tain, who for the moment did not observe that the wind had fear- 
fully increased ; and the main top-gallant mast, with the top-gallant 
yard, fell heavily across the side of the ship, breaking the arm of one 
ofthe seamen, and injuring two or three others. 

‘Bear a hand, every one of you!’ cried the captain; ‘cut away the 
lee-sheet! Luff, now !—luff and touch her! Meet her handsomely, 
my man!’ ‘ Meet her handsomely, Sir!’ was the prompt response 
at the wheel. The top-gallant mast and yard, which were only 
held by the lee-sheet, being thus freed, fell into the sea, and every 
thing was clear. 

The night became like the blackness of darkness. The sea was 
boiling in fury, and the waves ran with a fretful irregular motion, 
tossing the ship about with a force absolutely frightful, and which 
defied all calculation in steering her. The deck was slippery with 
frozen spray, and nearly all the bulwarks forward were stove in by 
the heavy seas which swept over them. The tack we were on 
would soon bring us close upon the little island of Coroo, the most 
westerly of the Azores. I had for some time expected the order to 
be given to lie to; for I thought the wind too violent to attempt the 
other tack. Great therefore was my surprise, when I heard the 
order ‘ Ready about!’ preparatory to tacking. This was now no 
trifling maneuvre ; for so great was the force and irregularity of the 
waves, that unless executed with extraordinary skill and judgment, 
the ship would probably miss stays and fall back to her old position. 
The captain felt that his situation was critical; and he carefully 
watched an opportunity when the sea broke with the least force, 
and the ship had most headway, before giving orders. But scarcely 
a favorable interval appeared. ‘The wind actually howled as it drove 
around us; and ever and anon a heavy sea broke aboard, and 
deluged the vessel with water. Through all, the captain displayed 
the greatest caution. Instead of putting his helm a-lee at once, the 
ship was luffed up into the wind’ by degrees; and when the sails 
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began to shiver, he gave the order: ‘ Hard a-lee !’ with ‘ Let go the 
sheets forward !’ leaving the lee-braces and fore-top bowline fast, so 
as not to stop the ship’s headway; and as soon as the wind was 
brought right ahead: ‘ Mainsail haul!’ was thundered out, and the 
main-yard swung round heavily to the other side. 

The ship for the time was perfectly unmanageable. Under the 
conflicting and counteracting forces brought to bear upon her, every 
timber vibrated, and she shook and trembled as if in instinctive fear 
of the pressing danger. The hazardous moment had arrived. For 
an instant it appeared as if the ship would double the critical 
point: another, and she hesitated, lost headway — stopped; and 
then, quivering in every joint, she drove rapidly astern, and fell 
off to the leeward. She had missed stays. Before she could be 
brought up, a heavy sea struck her, carrying away the remaining 
bulwarks forward, and sweeping the deck of every thing movable 
upon it. 

‘Captain,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you have but one alternative, unless you 
choose to repeat the attempt to get the ship about. We must 
lie to.’ 

‘IT know it! I know it!’ he replied, ‘and it is what I have been 
trying to avoid. I will not say a word to the disparagement of the 
‘Colon, though the hurricane should roll every mast out of her; 
but —she does not behave as well lying to, as in any other shape. 
She is too uneasy, and flies up too much in the wind; and instead 
of meeting the wave handsomely, she breaks the sea on board. 
But it must be done; we will give her the main stay-sail, and tie 
her up close.’ 

All hands were again called on deck. The main stay-sail, after 
a long effort, was set, (the fore and mizzen top-sails had been pre- 
viously carried away,) and the ship was brought close to the wind 
and the helm lashed a-lee. This disposed of, the captain stepped 
below to look after his passengers, who had now begun to regard 
their position in a very serious light. Many were the questions put, 
and anxiously were the answers anticipated. ‘Captain, said 
Mrs. , the mother of the invalid, ‘do you think the gale will 
increase?’ ‘It may, it may, my good Madam; but it is not its in- 
crease that I dread so much as its continuance. It has been 
blowing nearly twenty-four hours with a fury that I have never seen 
equalled, and I have sailed these seas for thirty years —and seen 
vessels foundered in a less trying time than this. We have gota 
good ship, thank God! and she will hold together as long as any 
iron and timber joined by mortal man.’ 

At that instant the voice of the mate was heard at the compan- 
ion-way exclaiming: ‘ We’ve sprung a leak just amid-ships, Sir!’ 

A general rush was made on deck, and the countenance of the 
boldest was marked with terror. The captain was cool. ‘Mr. 
Marlin! sound the pumps, and find what water has been made ; man 
them strong, and relieve often. Cheerily! cheerily! my lads, and 
we'll keep her afloat yet; that is, muttered he in a lower tone, ‘if 
aught that is fashioned by hands can live in this infernal bubble.’ 
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‘Would it not be well,’ said I, ‘to let the ship fall off before the 
wind, and scud her?’ 

‘That would do to talk about before we were in this shape, my 
friend; but not one stanch ship in a hundred could veer in such a 
gale as this, much less a vessel in the crippled condition of the poor 
Colon. Depend upon it, the first sea that struck her as she came 
round would send her to the bottom. No, no; we have done our 
all. The water gains upon us, ’tis some hours yet to daylight, and 
the wind drives fiercer than ever. God’s will be done!’ 

‘ Your opinion then is that we are lost, uttered a calm voice near 
me. I turned to observe the speaker. It was the invalid English- 
man. Till now, from extreme weakness, he had kept below, unmoved 
and undismayed amidst the dreadful confusion around him: but learn 
ing the desperate situation of the ship, he had summoned all his 
strength, and reached the deck. A loose cloak was thrown over 
his shoulders, but his head was bare: and the wind and spray, as 
they passed over him, gave to his countenance, as the light from 
the binacle gleamed upon it, an unearthly aspect. Behind him 
stood his faithful Charles, just as fixed, just as unmoved, just as 
devoted as ever. ‘You have no longer any hope of saving the 
ship?’ repeated the invalid. 

‘I do not say that — I do not say that, replied the captain; ‘ while 
timbers hang together there 7s hope. But, young man,’ added he 
impressively, ‘I cannot trifle with you; our hope is in Gop; man 
can do no more.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ said the invalid, quietly. ‘Can we hold out 
much longer ?’ 

‘For a few hours, yes; and daylight may calm the tempest; but 
the leak —the leak! T'here is our danger, our destruction. Stop 
it Icannot. God only can deliver us.’ 

‘My friend,’ said I, to the young man, ‘let us prepare to meet this 
awful consummation as becomes men. ‘I hope Iam prepared to 
meet it as becomes a Christian, replied he, with a marked emphasis 
on the last word. ‘Ihave no fears,’ he added, smiling sadly, ‘ though 
it is dreadful to see them, pointing below, ‘the partakers of my 
doom. And,’ he whispered convulsively, ‘when one ts loved, death 
is indeed melancholy, and to be dreaded ; not on account of one’s own 
fate, but out of compassion for the survivor. And there, amid the 
raging of the tempest and the fury of the blast, when Destruction 
gaped wide her jaws, and escape seemed hopeless, the young man 
remembered his Mary, and thought of his own fate only as it affected 
her's. 

Fearful was the spectacle before us! The ship, stripped of every 
rag of canvass, lay to, under bare poles and rigging, with helm 
lashed a-lee, every large sea making a complete breach over her, a 
melancholy, crippled thing; while the dismal sound of the pumps, 
a sound as ominous as that of the dull earth upon the coffin of the 
dead, clank, clank, clank!—clank, clank, clank! struck despair to 
the stoutest heart. Death guarded every avenue of escape. Nota 
ray of hope remained to cheer the soul! The passengers too, how 
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altered, how strangely transformed from the light-hearted beings 
they were! True, every one was differently affected, yet all bowed 
under the awful scene that awaited them. 

Oh! at such a time, how rapidly the world fades from view, and 
all its parade and circumstance become mere specks in the distance, 
while the great realities of the UNKNOWN, UNTRIED FUTURE press 
heavily upon the soul! Then all are humbled; the great man feels 
his littleness, the proud man loses his pride, the rich man acknow- 
ledges his poverty, and the wise man his ignorance, and the volup- 
tuary exchanges his soft dream of worldly prosperity for the bitter 
forebodings of an agonized conscience! Oh could we but read 
the workings of those bosoms as their passions are harrowed with 
conflicting thoughts, what lessons might we not learn of the human 
heart! Now Avarice makes a glad compromise with Bigotry; 
now Infidelity bends a cringing sycophant to Superstition; the 
swaggering oath and profane vow are changed to the half-murmured 
prayer and low tone of momentary repentance. Such is man; not 
man the Christian, but man the self-relying and the proud. 

A shriek from the cabin called me below. Tum which way I 
would, I saw scenes that filled me with agony. ‘ Mother! mother!’ 
exclaimed Ellen, the sister of the invalid, ‘is there no hope? Must 
we perish thus? Save us,save us, William!’ she almost screamed ; 
‘surely something can be done !’ 

‘Sister, said the young man calmly, ‘look at our mother; see her 
composure, and remember the blessed precepts which she has taught 
us should be our consolation in such an hour as this. Ellen, dear 
Ellen!’ exclaimed he, with melting tenderness, ‘think not of the 
manner of death; ’tis but a struggle, and it must be passed sooner 
or later. Look beyond—above. Surely you know what it is to 
place your trust in God.’ 

‘I do, I do, dear brother!’ said she; ‘I will be calm now;; this 
awful scene unnerved me. Yes, yes; let us think only of the 
Saviour! Ido trust in him; let me not lose my faith again !’ 

An awful crash now sounded across the deck, mingled with the 
cries of the sailors and the screams of the passengers; and a 
whooping billow poured like a deluge into the cabin. At this in- 
stant the Scotchman shouted to us from the companion-way : ‘ Save 
yourselves, if youcan! ‘The vessel is going down! 


A PARAPHRASED LACONISM. 


Ox let not Error’s pedant head 

Subject the living to the dead ; 

But break her old inverted rule, 

That sent the master back to school. 
Re-plant the tree of knowledge, thrown 
By book-worm bigots upside down ; 
And bury what they ate — the roots, 
And what they buried, eat —the fruits. 
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A tove.y lady bids me write, i 
And I, though hard the task, obey; t 
For blooming Youth and Beauty bright 
Exert a full, unquestioned right 
O’er man’s rough clay. 


But what to write? Ah! there’s the thing 
That racks my mind and cramps my pen: 

My Muse once fell and broke her wing, 

And nought could ever make her sing 

Or fly, since then. 





























What subject shall I dwell upon ? 
The triumphs of old bards rehearse, 

And tell of world-wide glory, won 

By bright Apollo’s first-born son * 

In deathless verse ? 


Say! shall I wake the sage,t who died 
Far backward in the golden Eld, 

Whom Envy’s self once deified, 

Yet o’er whom Time’s oblivious tide 

Hath darkly swelled ? 


Or shall I blow the trump that peals 
The brazen notes of pitiless War, 
Where drunken Carnage madly reels, 
And through the groaning battle wheels 
His blood-stained car ? 






Say! shall I wish thee joy because 
Thou ’lt enter soon the married life ? 

And sing about connubial laws, 

And that strong tie that sweetly draws 

Husband and wife ? 






Or shall I choose a theme unmeet 
For utterance by the Muse sincere ? 

The witchery of thy charms repeat 

In honied words, alas! too sweet 

To maiden’s ear ? 






No! I will tell thee that, though now 
Thy face is like the unruffled wave, 
Time will ‘ write wrinkles on thy brow, 

And years thy graceful form will bow 
E’en to the grave! 






This lesson will avail thee more 
Than crowded reams of flattering praise ; 

And therefore will I write it o’er 

In words I wrote long years before 

These gloomy days. 
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‘ Let not this prayer be breathed in vain: 
But all Life’s sloping journey through, 
Its morning hill, its noon-day plain, 
Let thy soul’s verdure still retain 
Its day-spring dew. 


For thus along thy downward way 
Shall mellow hues of joy be shed, 
And through thine hours of dropping day 
An evening radiance softly play 
Around thy head. 


When, melting down the curtained west, 
Thou sink where all our orbs must go, 
Still from the islands of the blest 
Shall liager o’er thy pe rest 
A twilight glow,’ 


PENSIEROSO. 


ARISTOMENES THE MESSENIAN. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tue elegant historian of Greece, Dr. Griures, has rescued the 
name and deeds of Aristomenes from the oblivion to which other 
writers, by overlooking, had in part consigned them, and surrounded 
his character with attractions which render it worthy of a niche in 
the mausoleum of the illustrious Greeks. He is one of the nume- 
rous instances in which true greatness has not received its meed of 
commendation, because of the comparative unimportance of the era, 
or the limited field in which character was displayed; although 
patriotism is as pure and noble a principle, when exhibited by an 
islander in defending his petty dominion against the cupidity of a 
neighbor, as in a powerful nation, when repelling an invasion. 

At the period to which this subject refers, the Greeks were gradu- 
ally casting off the barbarous characteristics of the monarchical 
ages, and under the republics were securing the foundation of their 
subsequent grandeur and distinction. The memorable struggle 
however between autocracy and democracy, although it swept 
away regalism from the larger states of Greece, did not perma- 
nently eradicate this noxious but thrifty plant from the soil of 
Sparta; and in fact, at the era of the greatest power and prosperity 
of Athens and Sparta, while the former was recognized as the head 
of the democracy, the latter was the acknowledged head of the 
aristocracy of Greece. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose to touch upon the 
institutions or peculiarities of the different republics, which distin- 
guished them as accurately as their geographic lines; or to trace 
the remote cause of their mutual encroachments. National aggran- 
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dizement was a prime motive in their legislation, and military 
renown the highest object of their ambition. Hence the page of 
history is colored with sanguinary deeds: and when it would be a 
pleasure to discover an emulation only, in the arts of peace, each 
member of this community of democracies is found engaged in a 
perpetual struggle for self-elevation. 

Messenia was a beautiful and romantic kingdom in the western 
part of Greece, and adjacent to the Spartan state; in population 
and fertility of soil scarcely inferior to the latter; and its inhabitants 
in generous magnanimity far superior to their arrogant and inexo- 
rable neighbors. Inclined to the pursuits of peace, and content 
with the limits of their own dominion, they had not acquired, at the 
period to which we refer, that national organization which the 
Spartans possessed, yet fresh in the hardy and martial discipline of 
Lycurgus. The Spartans, after the conquest of the city of Helos 
and its dependencies, indulged a desire to append the Messenian 
territory to their own in a similar manner; and they availed them- 
selves of the first pretence for invasion. ‘This war commenced 
743 a. c.; and having resolved not to return to Sparta until the 
inane were subdued, a fierce and exterminating warfare was 
prosecuted for nineteen years, when the city of Ithome, their last 
fortress, was captured, and the whole nation were reduced to the 
most ignominious dependence. 

Passing over the thirty-nine years of tribute bondage, during 
which their cities were rebuilt, their population multiplied, and the 
country restored to a cultivated state, we arrive at the period when 
Aristomenes, still a young man, conceived the enterprise of assert- 
ing the independence of Messenia, and of restoring his country to 
her proper position among the states of Greece. His eventful and 
somewhat romantic career is one of the most interesting of the 
military leaders of Greece; and a brief narrative of his life will 
better illustrate his character than @ disconnected statement of inci- 
dents. He was descended from the Messenian kings, and adorned 
with those extraordinary qualities of mind and body which fitted 
him for an undertaking, requiring the most untiring bravery, activity 
and prudence, and that magnanimous spirit which can merge all con- 
siderations in a love of country. He found but little difficulty in 
rousing the patriotic enthusiasm of the Messenians; and having 
repelled their oppressors, the whole nation made vigorous prepara- 
uons to engage in the struggle for freedom, the final effort for 
national existence. 

The first engagement was desperate and sanguinary, and the 
victory claimed by both; but it gave the Messenians assurance, and 
exhibited the great and skilful qualities of Aristomenes to such a 
degree that he was hailed king on the field by his troops ; and their 
confidence and attachment were so entirely secured, that he was 
able to bring into active operation every energy of the people. The 
title of king however was declined, and his ambition was limited to 
the command in chief. For a season the Messenians’ arms were 
uniformly prosperous, guided by the indomitable energy of their 
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leader. In three successive battles on the plain of Stenyclara, the 
Spartans were put to rout, and their numbers so greatly diminished 
that their kings, senate and assembly were inclined to abandon 
the war, and acknowledge the independence of Messenia. On the 
other hand, the Messenians, by three years of unparalleled success, 
were proportionately elated, and believed that peace and indepen- 
dence would be the reward of their valor. In the fulness of their 
gratitude to Aristomenes, they celebrated his last victory in the city 
of Andania, for in Roman phraseology he was decreed a triumph. 
The streets were strown with flowers; the houses were adorned 
with other simple though delicate testimonials of affection ; and he 
was hailed with enthusiasm as the saviour of his country. 

But they were roused from these festivities by the renewal of the 
war, which had been instigated by Tyrtezeus, an Athenian general, 
whom the Spartans had chosen, by the directions of the oracle of 
Delphi, as their commander. When they approached the Messe- 
nian army, many fled in dismay, so formidable had the name of 
Aristomenes become, for individual prowess; and an easy victory 
would have closed the war, had not treachery and its disastrous 
consequences changed the tide of affairs. At the commencement 
of the engagement, Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, an ally of the 
Messenians, having been bribed by Sparta, passed over to their 
ranks with his followers. Those whom he had deserted were so 
astonished at his baseness, that they followed them with reproaches 
and supplications to return, in the same breath; and in the confu- 
sion which ensued were defeated with such loss that they were not 
afterward able to raise an army sufficiently large to meet the Spar- 
tans on equal terms; consequently they were soon compelled to 
abandon the open country, and retiring to their strong-holds and 
fortified cities, to content themselves with frequent excursions into 
the enemy’s territory. 

Aristomenes was not disheartened ; he instituted the most vigi- 
lant discipline within the fortresses, and raised the spirits of his 
countrymen by his fortitude and daring exploits. With his little 
band of resolute soldiers, he made repeated incursions into Sparta, 
captured a town, and returned with the rewards of victory before 
the enemy were aware of the inroad. In this manner he evaded 
them by the celerity of his movements, while he wasted their pos- 
sessions by the havoc of his sallies. But in one of these predatory 
incursions, being more fearless than discreet, he tarried too long on 
the field, and was suddenly beset by an army of Spartans greatly 
superior. He made a prompt though ineffectual effort to force a 
passage, but was at length overpowered and captured, with fifty of 
his troops. Having been chained like a felon, to the greater dis- 
grace of his enemies, he was carried in triumph to Sparta. 

To picture the misery of his countrymen, would be impossible. 
With Aristomenes the last ray of Messenian liberty expired; and 
they could anticipate no other fate than the vassalage of the Helot, 
now aggravated by their unsuccessful resistance to tyranny. Yet 
at this period of calamity, a higher than Grecian oracle appeared to 
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interpose in their behalf; and by the singular liberation of Aris- 
tomenes, to defer at least their impending destruction. 

The barbarous law, that the life of the prisoner was forfeited by 
his capture, prevailed; and the Spartans gladly prepared to enforce 
the custom upon their illustrious captive. The death of a common 
malefactor having been awarded to him and his followers, they 
were cast into the Caéda; a deep cavern, employed by them for 
inflicting an ignominious death; the fall generally proving fatal; 
but if not, hunger would complete what cruelty had commenced. 
From this death, however, Aristomenes was almost miraculously 
spared. The Spartans, who loved valor even in an enemy, per- 
mitted him, at his earnest desire, to be buried with his shield; a 
weapon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the Grecian 
soldiers. As he descended into the deep cavity, the edge or boss 
of his ample buckler, striking against the side of the pit, broke the 
force of the fall, and saved his life. ‘Two days he continued in this 
miserable dungeon, amidst the stench and horror of dead bodies, 
his face covered with his cloak, waiting the slow approaches of 
certain death. The third day, at day-break, he heard a noise, and 
looking up perceived a fox devouring the mangled remains of his 
companions. He allowed the animal to approach him, and catch- 
ing hold of it with one hand, while he defended himself against its 
bite with the other, he determined to follow wherever it should 
conduct him. The fox drew toward a chink in the rock, by which 
he had entered the cavity, and through which he intended to get 
out. Aristomenes then gave liberty to his guide, whom he followed 
with much difficulty, scrambling through the passage which had 
been opened for his deliverance. He immediately took the road to 
Eira, and was received with pleasing astonishment by his trans- 
ported companions. 

Not long after this, about the fifth year of the war, he was 
besieged in Eira by an army of Spartans; and he resolved to 
maintain it to the utmost extremity. It will be scarcely necessary 
to dwell upon the vicissitudes of this protracted siege and defence. 
By his indefatigable diligence and valor, he sustained and defended 
the city for eleven years against their forces and stratagems ; when 
being wounded in one of his numerous onsets upon the enemy, and 
thereby compelled to suspend his usual rounds among the guard, 
they relaxed for the time their customary vigilance, and on a tem- 
pestuous night abandoned the outposts altogether. The Spartans 
having availed themselves of this negligence by securing them, a 
terrible contest ensued within the city. Aristomenes and the Mes- 
senians were now assailed upon the last foot of their once beautiful 
territory, and fought with that desperation which animates the 
patriot, while standing among the last fragments of his home and 
country, and beholding them on the verge of passing into the hands 
of a stranger and an enemy. But after a fierce struggle for three 
days and nights, Aristomenes considered that any further defence 
would be hopeless; and having formed his five hundred soldiers, all 
that remained capable of duty, into a square, and placed the rem- 
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nant of the nation in the centre, he proceeded to force a passage 
through the enemy. ‘The Spartans however, having had sufficient 
evidence of his resolution, silently opened their ranks; as if fearful 
to encounter the exasperated energy of this patriot band, and the 
expatriated people marched unmolested into the province of Arca- 
dia, where they were received with sympathy and hospitality. 
Thus ended the second Messenian war, six hundred and seventy 
years before the Christian era. 

The Messenians accepted the invitation of the Rhegians to settle 
in Sicily; and having assisted them in the capture of the city of 
Zancle,* they changed the name to Messane, (at present known as 
Messina,) and effected a permanent and prosperous settlement. 
The Theban general Epaminondas, two hundred and eighty-seven 
years afterward, having taken Eira and part of the Messenian ter- 
ritory from Sparta, invited the Messenians to return from the vari- 
ous regions into which they had wandered, to the lands of their 
ancestors, with which they gratefully complied; and finally this 
nation, so humiliated in its early existence, and subjected to so 
many vicissitudes, survived even the degradation of Sparta and 
Athens, and becoming a prominent member of the Achzxan con- 
federacy, flourished in independence for many years afterward; 
until, with the other states of Greece, it was appended to the 
Roman empire. 

But to return from this digression to Aristomenes. He did not 
join the expedition to Sicily, but embarked for Rhodes, with its 
king, who had married his daughter; and for a season enjoyed that 
repose which a life 


—— ‘ Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
And hair-breadth ’scapes,’ 


had justly entitled him; although he had exercised his energies in 
vain for the salvation of his country. The remainder of his life 
is involved in obscurity; save that some years after the dowfall of 
Messenia, he departed on a visit to the king of the Lydians, and 
like the illustrious Hannibal after him, endeavored to set on foot 
some enterprise for the benefit of his countrymen; and died in that 
kingdom of a distemper; thus ‘continuing faithful’ to his latest 
breath. 

In relation to the character of this extraordinary man, it should 
be remembered that he flourished at a period when that physical 
and mental vigor was beginning to accumulate in Greece which 
subsequently left its enduring traces upon the world. The sturdy 
valor of Sparta had not as yet exhibited its perfection in Leonidas ; 
nor had the brilliant military genius of Athens been exemplified by 
Miltiades; nevertheless, Aristomenes_ belongs to that class of illus- 
trious Grecian commanders, whose fidelity, patriotism, bravery and 
military skill have surrounded their names with a halo of glory that 


* THERE is a discrepancy on this point between Heropotus and Dr. Giuizs, who follows 
Pavusantas. It is however scarcely worth attention. 
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will last until the scroll of history is rolled up for ever. He was 
also the earliest of them all; and in his character may be distin- 
guished the change from the ostentatious and superstitious bravery 
of the heroic ages, to the virtuous, the noble patriotism of Epami- 
nondas, and the half admirable and half criminal greatness of The- 
mistocles; yet while he is not chargeable with the crimes of the 
more erratic sons of Greece, he equals the most admired in gene- 
rosity of soul, courage, and ardent patriotism. 

Neither did his disposition altogether partake of the sanguinary 
complexion of the times. Although like some celebrated knights of 
the days of chivalry, he had slain three hundred of the enemy hand 
to hand, yet he was mild and gentle, except when roused in the 
controversy with his hereditary foe; and it is recorded that he wept 
at the untimely fate of the traitor Aristocrates, who was stoned to 
death by his subjects, because he had once been his friend. 

‘ His character,’ says the learned Dr. Anruon, ‘combined all the 
elements of goodness and greatness, in a degree almost unparalleled 
among the Greeks;’ yet his name lies in obscurity, while the less 
honest but more fortunate generals of Grecian story are familiar in 
our literature, in the forum, and the senate. Indeed, we bend with 
eager attention over the checkered career of an Alcibiades; admire 
the boldness of his schemes, the spirit of his eloquence, the power 
of his address, hardly condemning his open and daring vices; while 
the pure and exalted character of Aristomenes is scarcely cited for 
its ‘unconquerable energy,’ its fidelity to his country, and its real 
heroism. Again: if we tum the pages of Grecian history to trace 
the causes of its grandeur, we discover that the Grecian mind 
exhibited greater perfection in philosophy and the arts than in 
martial or political science; and that to the former are to be attribu- 
ted the enduring splendor of the Grecian name; yet of those from 
the latter departments who have added brilliancy to its lustre, the 
name of Aristomenes must be placed beside those of Epaminondas 
and Aristides the Just; and even these favorite names will not be 
lessened by its fellowship nor sullied by a comparison. 

The finest traits of mind are not always wrought out on the most 
conspicuous stage, as the life of Aristomenes well illustrates ; for 
Messenia was scarcely larger than our smallest state; still he has 
left an isolated character, of a greatness peculiar to himself and his 
period; one which no other Greek can parallel; and one which, 
like WasuineTon’s, is studded with numerous virtues, but unstained 
by even a solitary crime. 

Aurora, Nov. 1842. 


AQUARIUS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Wuat is Man’s history? Born, living, dying, 
Leaving the still shore for the ‘ heaving wave,’ 

O’er stormy seas, mid cloudy ship-wrecks flying, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave ! 
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EARLY DAYS. 


Do you remember, Mary, 
All our happy childish days ? 
When our hearts were light and airy, 
And with footsteps like a fay’s 
We bounded o’er the meadow, 
Or adown the wooded lane, 
And plucked each summer blossom, 
And mocked the wild bird’s strain ? 
When in that old-fashioned garden 
We built our grotto fair, 
With the shells that were so beautiful, 
We were loath to leave them there ? 
When we planted by the willow 
The hyacinth so blue, 
And early left our pillow 
To watch how fast it grew ? 
Do you remember, Mary, 
All those happy childish days, 
When our hearts were light and airy, 
And our footsteps like a fay’s ? 


Do you remember ever 
Our happy girlhood hours ? 
When we wandered by the river 
Or amid the forest bowers # 
When we had so many secrets 
That were never to be told, 
And we thought them quite as weighty 
As a miser’s bag of gold? 
When we conned our lessons over 
By the old laburnum tree, 

With sweet summer sounds to lure us 
In the voice of bird and bee ? 
And our games upon the hill-side, 
On the green, or by the swing, 

With Antoinette and Amy, 
Who were foremost in the ring? 
Or our quarrel in the green-wood, 
Underneath the spreading vine, 
Because a school-boy lover 
Preferred your eyes to mine ? 
Do you remember, Mary, 

All those happy girlhood hours, 
When our hearts were light and airy, 
And we trod a path of flowers @ 

A path of thornless flowers, 
Beneath a smiling sky, 

Nor dreamed in such fair bowers 
That care could ever lie ? 


And T hope you’ve not forgotten 
Our first and famous ball; 
When we tripped it gay and lightly 
Through that antiquated hall; 
When our mothers sat beside us, 
With a mother’s partial eye, 
And thought their girls the fairest, 
Though a thousand sylphs were by; 
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And we doumned that : scene of slenouse 
Was just what life would be: 

We have learned a harsher measure, 
And turned to grief from glee! 


We have known the heart’s deep sorrow 
Since those happy days were past ; 

We have seen each coming morrow 
Look darker than the last; 

We have wept in bitter anguish, 
And felt how sharp the sting 

When some fair and fragile blossom 
In our arms lay withering. 

But we ’ve garnered hopes immortal, 
That we knew not of before ; 

And yet have hours of gladness, 
Though our girlhood’s days are o’er. 

New - York, Nov. 1, 1842. 


‘O MORE 8!’ 


Time was, dear Knicx., when the unfledged intellects of our 
belles hopped carefully through Watter Scott, or at most flut- 
tered through Byron; and the cavalier who wished to be a man of 
letters asked: ‘ Have you read the last new novel, Miss Smith?’ and 
received: ‘ Y-a-a-s; how wewy pretty!’ for an answer. But now 
all is changed. The fair sex divides its attention between flowers 
and folios, and the paper-cutter is slowly usurping the place of the 
scissors. ‘True it is that young ladies still remain, who follow 
Patrick Henry’s advice, and ‘study men, not books, by rambling 
up and down Broadway all day, trolling for beaux: but a new sty le 
of producing effect is springing up; a large class of brilliant Lttéra- 
teuses (excuse my feminizing the word) are coming on, whose 
object is to dazzle, overwhelm, confound the beaux into despair. 
Cruel little book-worms! 

Rabbi Akibha, the wonderful Jew, sat it is said five years before 
a book containing a picture of Moses with a fur-coat on, but bare- 
footed. ‘If this picture was taken in summer, pondered the Rabbi, 
‘why the fur-coat? If in winter, why the bare feet?’ What zeal! 
what ardor! what perseverance! These seductive bibliomaniacs 
are far from imitating the Rabbi. They skip and skim over all 
books, great and small, philosophical or fantastic, quite en papillon. 
If they dwell any where a moment, it is on the title-page. 

Now we hate, dear Knick., all mention of books by their titles as 
much as St. Peter did all allusions to poultry. It is very well, you 
know, for a person who remembers any thing from a book, worth 
remembering, to bring it out; but an incessant clatter of names 
without any “thing more, is, you must confess, as annoying to most 
people, as the rattle of the knives and forks from a dining-table would 
be to a hungry man in the next recom. Imagine then our distress, 
when at a small party, Miss Tencerbox, who is as cold and as 
formal as if she had been brought up on iced whalebone, asked us 
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what we had been doing in the literary way? We meekly replied, 
‘Nothing ;’ and turned to Miss Spraggins, a damsel with very small 
eyes, so small that we might almost call them an optical illusion. 
‘Ithn’t Go’the thweet?’ lisped the lady. We were confounded. A 
year ago we knew that she never said any thing to gentlemen, 
except, ‘You’re tho thatirical!’ After agreeing with her that 
‘Go’the’ was ‘thweet,’ we confronted Miss Spooner, a charmer 
whose round red nose and sallow skin reminded one of a cherry on 
a half-baked custard pudding, and mildly wished her a good 
evening. ‘Good evening, Mr. Simpkins. Have you read Sidney 
Smith? They say it is so good; but I do not think it natural: I do 
so like nature!’ We wanted very much to quote Regnard to her: 
‘ La Nature est une sotte, et vous aussi, ma mie. But we refrained, 
and retreated as expeditiously as possible from these femmes 
savantes. 

Miss Souris is a young lady of eighteen, but not yet out. Her 
mother says that she is too thin for society. Miss Souris regrets 
her extreme emaciation; but literature consoles her. We heard 
her tell a visiter, who asked her how she amused herself, that she 
had manon Lescaut in her pocket. 

Mrs. Ticehurst gave a musical soirée last week, and invited us. 
We came in at the death of some ‘ variations-brilliantes,’ on heaven 
knows what tenor. The operator had just arrived at that thrilling 
bang! bang! bang! in which all variations-brilliantes end, as you 
well know. As soon as these explosions of harmony and the 
accompanying ‘bravos’ had died away, we presented ourselves to 
Miss Caroline Ticehurst, who pronounces piazza, pratza, as she has 
a perfect right to do, having taken one quarter of Italian. ‘Good 
evening, Mr. Simpkins; I have been reading Alison’s last volume. 
How good! But Moliére is my favorite. Ah that Tartuffe! He 
meant to ridicule Cardinal Richelieu, you know,’ 

‘ Heavens!’ thought we. 

‘ By the way,’ continued the voluble Caroline, ‘can you lend me 
Kant? Count Dummkopf tells me that Villemain is about finish- 
ing his history of the French Revolution, and La Martine has a new 
tragedy in the press.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ we murmured. 

‘La Martine is so clever: you have read that beautiful chanson 
of his 


‘Tl y avait un roi d’ Ivetét 
Vivant bien sans gloire?’ 


Sweet, isn’t it?’ 
‘ Yes,’ we replied; ‘ particularly the last verse : 


‘ Et consonné par Jeanneton 
D’ un bonnet de coton.’ 


The facile Caroline did not notice the interruption, but led us up 
to a print of Lucrezia Borgia, that looked like an inebriated cook- 
maid with a carving-knife in her hand. ‘How fine!’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Look at that fierce sparkling glance of the eye, that derisive curl 
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of the nose, that voluptuous lip! Does it not realize Metastasio’s 
beautiful conception? Oh! that mouth! What a tale of passion 
it relates! Whata 

‘Billowy ecstacy of wo!’ we ventured to suggest. 

‘That’s it, exactly!’ quoth Caroline. ‘Who is that from? Byron?’ 
And off tripped the damsel in search of a new victim. No 
wonder that Dick Davis calls her the ‘ waltzing catalogue.’ 

Book-women used to be blues, with dingy, dowdy dresses, and 
brick-dust complexions ; solemn and sober; uninviting and uninvi- 
ted; holding every step in a dance a step to the devil, every card 
in a pack a ticket of admission auz enfers. But now the blues are 
couleur de rose, and come upon you in silk and book-muslins plea- 
santly rustling, with fans and flowers; while breast-pinned beaux, 
all gloves and gallantry, placing one arm sweetly round their waists, 
waltz off ‘da trois temps’ or ‘d deux temps, as fate pleases or the 
skill of the dancers permits. 

Therefore, O male votary of Terpsichore! whose nightly pleasure 
it is to move well-gloved and cravatted in saloons as bright as day, 
and to be smothered (far better fate than that of Clarence) in gros 
de Suisse and tulle illusion, we say unto thee— Cram! Study cata- 
logues. Look into encyclopedias. Devote thyself strenuously to 
reviews. Occasionally drop in at a lecture. Saunter daily in 
libraries, observing the backs of books; here a little and there a 
little. Remember what thou can’st, and trust to providence for the 
rest. Talk incessantly. Extemporize boldly. Brandish sounding 
names. Quote, @ tort et d travers. Invent if you cannot recollect. 
Be a humbug, and—be blest! 

Now should some gay son of St. Vitus, some dashing eater of 
good suppers, ask us if so much labor, trouble, and study is not ‘a 
price too great for aught below?’ we beg leave to answer him in 
the poet’s own words : 





‘T should have said, for kriowledge — Yes, 
But for bright, glorious woman — No!? 
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Tue morning sun shines brightly down 
On hill and plain and forest brown, 
While still on each fair flow’ret’s breast 
The diamond dew-drops glistening rest : 
Still o’er the lake the mist reclines, 
Now opening out in radiant lines, 
As the bright beams shine slowly through, 
Tinging with many a various hue 
Its cloud-like shadow, which appears 
Like some great host when passage large 
The fiery foeman’s glittering spears 
Have opened in their headlong charge. 
The murmuring stream runs glancing by, 
Reflecting from its laughing face 
The soft light of that pure blue sky 
Where not a cloud this morn hath place. 

























My Plaidie. 


M Y PLAIDIE. 





A 8ONG OF JOY UFON THE RENEWAL OF AN OLD FRIENDSHIP. 








BURTHEN. 














My plaidie' 
Mackenzie plaidie! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 

Saw ony ane a plaid sae cantie? 

Wow! but my hairt graws gleesom’ at ye! 

Nae mon a simmer frien’ e’er ca't ye 

My ain, my true, my braw, braw plaidie! 


Wuat care I for the hail, or snow ? 

Thou ’rt o’er my shouther, o’er my pow 

There rests a saft auld bever bonnet, 

A’ feath’ry wi’ the flakes that fleit upon it, 
My plaidie ! Mackenzie plaidie ! 

My Seaaie: couthie, sonsie plaidie! etc. 
















What tent ha’ I for wat or sleet ? 
A’ guarded frae the damps my feet ; 

Gin harder rage the wintry storm, 

Mair close I bind ye roun’ my form, 

My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie ! 
My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 











A storm without, is nae within; 

Sunshine there is that is nae seen, 

But’s doucely felt, a’ gratefu’ glowin’, 

Toward Him frae whom all joys are flowin’! 
My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 
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Thy a warmth sae kind, sae light, 
My cheerfw’ spirit mak’s mair bright ; 
There’s a warld without, and a warld within, 
As aft as thy faulds I wrap me in, 

My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie! 
My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 


— 






Oh sweet, maist sweet, that inwar’ mind! 
The feathery snaw falls without wind; 
Thus gently thought replaces thought, 
An’ dreams o’ hope that come unsought, 
My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie! 
My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie ! 
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Wi’ luve aroun’ an’ wi’ Grace above, 
Through the fallin’ snaw in thee I move, 
Aw ilka step that I onward take, 

Nearer till Heaven I fain wad make, 

My — Mackenzie plaidie ! 
My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie ! 
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But see, we’ve reach’d our ain ha’ door! 

The gude wife’s buslin’ to the fore! 

The bairns a’ crawin’, Blucher* cap’rin’, 

We’se daff our snaws, gang blithely in 
My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie ! ! 
My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie ! 
List till the sang that I hae sang ye, 
In your ain tongue to woo an’ laud ye, 
An’ loe the man ye’ve made a bardie 
My ain, my true, my braw, braw plaidie! 


Jounw WatTeRs 


SKETCHES OF 


ISLANDS. 


Ir there is one month in the whole year distinguished above all 
others for its soft sunny days and refreshing breezes, when the over- 
wearied denizen, exhausted by the pent-up atmosphere and malari- 
ous night dews of the long summer weeks, rejoices again in the 
renewed strength and alacrity of body and spirit, it is the month of 
November. The languid afternoons of June and July, when that 
luxury which no dweller of the North can ever fully appreciate, the 
luxury of sitting still by the hour under the shade of the eastern 
piazza, and feeling every faint motion of air to be grateful as if 
fanned by a seraph’s wing, have given place to the vivifying eve- 
nings of the autumn; the sickly mornings and pale noondays of 
August and September, whose pestilential vapors, scattering seeds 
of death over city and hamlet, you nieet with a shrinking heart, are 
at last gone ; the lively hum of the market-place, awakening from 
its long summer's quietude, resounds again along the wharves and 
through the bustling ware-houses, making music to the ear of the 
busy factor; strangers once more crowd the hotels, and familiar faces 
appear again upon change; and the horsemen, no longer solitary 
in their evening trot upon the battery, nod and smile and nod again 
in pleasant recognition of the bright faces of blonde and brunette, 
just returned from the summer’s tour to Buncombe or Saratoga. 

But beautiful as is November to the city, beautiful and bland in 
her sunny smiles as the earliest prime of womanhood, it is still 
more beautiful on the Sea Islands. There the days of November 
come gambolling and frolicsome as a gay party of school-girls, and 
merriment and joyousness are diffused on every side. Instead of 
the sleek spinster-like vestments in which she moves on so stately 
at the North, sometimes smiling it is true, but more often bitter and 


* BLUCHER is the name of a faithful dog, a terrier, whose wirey moustache bears no slight 
resemblance to that of his heroic namesake. 
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sharp to those who dally with her maiden coyness, she here comes 
arrayed in a garb more fascinating than even April ever wears. 
How gracefully and gently she moves along, how bewitchingly she 
tempts her lovers into fond dalliance, no one can tell, who has not 
met her, the laughing-eyed, in the green wood or upon the lake, and 
toyed with her half-veiled loveliness like a swain enamored of her 
charms. 

In truth, November on the Sea Islands is the month of rare enjoy- 
ment; and thrice happy is he, who, wearied and sickened of city 
toils, has a right to expect a hearty welcome at some one of the old 
mansion houses of Edisto. Here, more than any where else, are to 
be seen the best specimens of Southern character, the true descen- 
dants of the cavaliers of olden time. Here also are the wealth, the 
hospitality, the high bearing, the elegant leisure, the untiring pur- 
suit of pleasure at home or in the field, too generally attributed as 
characteristic to the whole South, rather than to the very few of 
her old and affluent land-holders. And here are the fair women, 
the dark-eyed daughters of the sunny clime, who, though yielding 
in brilliancy of complexion to their sisters of the North, may vie in 
every thing else with the beauties of the world. 

It was on one of these same delicious November days that I first 
visited Edisto. My invitation had been one of long standing, hav- 
ing been received several years before from one of the island plant- 
ers whom I had met in our metropolis; and I had no sooner made 
my arrival in Charleston known to my friends, than it was again 
extended, and under such circumstances that I could with no civility 
decline it. The day having been set on which I should leave the 
city, a boat had been sent up from the island for my accommoda- 
tion; and just as the sun was beginning to tinge the horizon, our 
party started from the wharf. The morning was bright and cloud- 
less; the city, just awakening from its slumbers, sent a faint hum 
of life over the waters; the broad bay spread out before us, bearing 
upon its bosom many a goodly ship, some just entering the bar from 
the distant voyage, some outward bound, and one, the beautiful 
North Carolina, at anchor in the stream, lay rising and sinking as 
gently upon the waves as an infant upon the breast of its mother. 
It was to me a scene full of romantic beauty; and the novelty of 
the whole; the long, graceful boat, the awning abaft, luxuriously 
furnished with carpets, sofas, ottomans, and mirrors; the twelve 
sturdy blacks who were to be our oarsmen; the gay decorations of 
the bowsprit and tiller; the song, keeping time to the oars, whose 
rich chorus rung far over the sea —all combined with the exquisite 
loveliness of the morning, gave it a charm and freshness which the 
amusements of life so sadly lack to the man of middle age. Our 
party consisted of several young gentlemen of the island, who were 
just returning from an excursion in the country; an officer from Flo- 
rida, who was absent on a furlough of some weeks from the duties 
of the camp, and a young lady, the daughter of my host. Upon the 
latter devolved the duty of offering the hospitalities of her father’s 
boat to her fellow passengers; and sure am [ that hospitalities were 
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never more gracefully rendered, or more e gratefully received. She 
was a beautiful girl, of perhaps eighteen years; though that ful- 

ness of charms which our colder ‘climate SO tardily ripens is so 
rapidly matured in the Carolinas, that one is at a loss to determine 
the precise age of early womanhood; with a figure slightly tend- 
ing to embonpoint, but of a symmetry and grace that might have 
answered for the model of a Hebe. To her personal charms she 
united a mind highly cultivated, and ever awake to the beautiful; 

and it is to the powers of description that she possessed, that I am 
indebted for much that [learned of the customs and peculiarities of 
the planters of the Sea Islands. 

The sail from Charleston to Edisto occupies nearly an autumn’s 
day; and to one sickened with the noise of the ever-plashing steam- 
boats on our rivers, or who shrinks with hydrophobic dread from the 
careening sail-boat of the lake, let me whisper that there is rare 
enjoyment and perfect safety, of which he little dreams, in a trip 
from the southern city to the Sea Islands. Our voyage was varied 
with a succession of delightful prospects during the whole distance. 
After shooting across the bay, we entered Whappoo Cut, a dark 
intricate passage across James’ Island, and then, entering one of 
those arms with which the sea interlocks all the shore-country of 
Carolina, we sailed merrily on toward our destination. The land 
on either side was mostly cleared and fenced into large cotton 
fields; and the gangs of hands engaged in picking the npened crop 
would instantly quit their work the moment the boat hove in sight, 
and hastening down to the shore, hold a pleasant chat with our 
boatmen. These confabulations were amusing enough; especially 
when, as sometimes happened, a keen joker would attack our 
helmsman, who was himself prompt at repartee, and convince us 
again that, ‘when Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’ 

‘Whose boat dar?’ inquired a brawny African, from a point we 
were just rounding, whose quizzical face, together with the gaping 
crowd standing silently around him, led us to expect something rich 
in the conversation : 

‘Whose boat dar, nigga?’ 

‘I wonder you ask dat question, replied Tom, who had run his 
helm hard up, that we might sweep near the shore ; ‘ebery body 
know dis boat, for de fassest boat on de river!’ And then followed 
a peal of laughter from our crew. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted he of the shore, ‘ dat’s a good ’un, Knock- 
knee! If you call dat oyster-boat, creeping ‘long over de water like 
a gator floating arter young duck, the fassest boat in de river, I tink 
you would turn pale to see de ‘ Raccoon.’ 

The laugh was now evidently against Captain Tom, who, not to 
be out-done in bragging, replied: ‘Where you learn for to pick 
cotton, Shark-mouth? If you know little bout long staple, like you 
know ’bout boat, you better look sharp: sun-down catch you in your 
task, afore you half done !—den you sing a nudder song dan boat 
song!’ And fearful of being vanquished, the captain gives a whoop, 
and motioning his men to resume their rowing, is in a moment 
out of hearing. 
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Thus the voyage is varied; the song, the laugh, the jest, the 
entire freedom from restraint, and the overflowing good-nature of 
those who at the North only receive the odious name of slaves, 
convincing more than a thousand arguments could do, that it is not 
in their physical condition that the evils of the institution are to be 
found. A better fed, better clothed, better treated class of peasant- 
ry; a class which suffers less from the overtasking of the bodily 


powers in manual labor; a class enduring less of privation, of care, 
of trouble, of 


‘ The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,’ 


from the first hour of existence until extreme old age; is not to 
be found in the world. 

It was near sun-setting when we arrived at Edisto, and a carriage 
was waiting at the shore to convey us to the house. The island is 
one (and the largest) of that group which lies south-east of the main 
land of the Carolinas, and which composes the richest portion of her 
soil. It is here that the most valuable product of our country, the 
long staple cotton, is raised in the greatest perfection ; and every 
plantation on the island is devoted entirely to its culture. The 
society is of a character altogether unique. Made up of a limited 
number, an increase of which the very nature of the soil renders 
impracticable ; composed of wealthy land-owners who have inherited 
their property through a long line of ancestry; broken up for six 
months of every year by the unhealthfulness of the climate, during 
which time its members find a new motive for travel in distant 
countries ; and yet at home deprived, by the isolation of the island, 
of many of those luxuries which to the inhabitants of cities seem 
essential to daily life; it is no wonder that the society of Edisto is 
made up of most rare and incongruous constituents. I doubt, 
however, if one more truly refined, one uniting more the elements 
of high breeding, undeviating courtesy, and a nice sense of family 
character and honor, can be found in the world. There are no 
stage-coaches, no taverns, no rail-roads, no canals, upon the island ; 
indeed none of those improvements which mark the progress of 
civilization every where else. Every planter keeps within his 
own premises the means of locomotion which he needs for himself 
or for his friends, so that money, which in all other parts of the world 
acts like a magic wand, to accomplish all a man can wish, would be 
as unavailing here as were the words of Ali Baba to open the door 
of the secret cave. Not money but love is here the universal 
solvent; and although the offer of pecuniary recompense would be 
deemed the highest insult, the traveller has but to express a wish to 
visit a distant plantation, and his horse is saddled, his groom is 
mounted, his luggage placed in the donkeyed jolter, and he is sped 
with the same kindness as the ‘ parting’ that he was welcomed as 
the ‘coming’ guest. 

The return of the planters to their homes during the month of 
November, renders it a scene of continued festivities. Each patri- 
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evel mansion is successively onened:4 to weleome back to their 
homesteads the ancient proprietors of the soil; and a round of 
assemblies, as rich in beauty, refinement, and intelligence, as our 
country can boast, follows in gay succession. Not for a single 
evening, but for days after, do the old halls resound with the merri- 
ment of the invited guests ; and the breaking up of the visit is but 
an adjournment to some distant manor, to resume the festivities 
with a fresher zest. Nor is this confined to November alone. 
Through the whole winter the society at Edisto is one of continued 
and unvarying gayety; nor is it until the unhealthy months again 
arrive, that sobriety and stillness resume their sway over the island. 

It would seem to be scarcely possible that a life such as this 
should not be fraught with peculiar dangers to the morals of the 
population. Still, so far as I have observed, the result is otherwise ; 
and I doubt if a community can be found in our Southern States, 
where higher and purer principles of life are recognized. Of course 
there are numerous exceptions to this; one of which I well remem- 
ber, in the case of a jolly old planter, who had perhaps passed through 
more ‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ than any man living, but without any 
manifest reformation. During the summer I spent in Charleston, the 
old man was residing near the city; and his evening visitations to a 
neighboring tavern were often protracted to a most unseasonable 
hour. Returning one night when, for many hours after midnight, 
‘the ale had aye been growing better,’ instead of turning his horse 
upon the main road, he directed him upon the rail-way, and, not 
discovering his mistake, drove on until the locomotive, dashing 
forward, crushed horse, wagon and driver beneath it. As soon as 
the engine could be stopped, the engineer hastened back to discover 
the injury done; and finding the old man crawling from underneath 
the ruins of his vehicle, and apparently unhurt, he inquired in great 
wrath what he was doing on the track at that time of the night: 
‘What business have you on the rail-road, with your d—d old 
horse and wagon ?’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ hiccuped the oldman; ‘good! Ishould like — to —to 
know what business you have on the turnpike, with — your d — d 
old — engine !’ 

Among all the novelties which met my eye at Edisto, none struck 
me with more interest than a negro funeral which I witnessed one 
night on the plantation of Colonel Ledyard. The deceased was an 
old man who had been a kind of preacher in the neighborhood, of 
whom the colonel told me an anecdote which I cannot forbear 
repeating. Being overheard by a stranger one day, as he was 
conning his sermon for the next Sunday aloud, in a retired place, he 
was asked what he was doing. 

‘Saying my sermon, Sir!’ was the reply. 

‘Ah! you are a preacher, then?’ 

“Yes, Sart’ 

‘ Well, what do they give you for preaching?’ 

‘Oh, not much, massa,’ answered the negro; ‘sometimes a bushel 
of Carolinas, sometimes a fresh fish — not much!’ 
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‘D—d poor pay! remarked the stranger. 

‘Yes, massa!’ responded the other; ‘and d — d poor preach too !’ 

Notwithstanding the estimation, however, in which the good man 
held his own pulpit services, he was universally respected upon the 
plantations around, and an immense gathering of people were at his 
funeral. The exercises were conducted by one of the colored 
leaders of the class-meetings, and great propriety was apparent 
throughout. At the close, the coffin was removed out of the house, 
and placed upon the bier; the stools upon which it had stood 
were then taken up by two elderly colored women, dressed in white, 
and carried in front of the procession to the grave; eight flambeaux 
were paraded on each side of the coffin, eight more were carried in 
front of the corpse, and eight more followed it. Two thousand 
persons were supposed to have been present, one half of whom, 
at the very least, carried torches; and the effect produced —as 
the procession advanced through a dense pine grove ; then emerg- 
ing, swept around a deep morass forming nearly a semicircle ; and 
then, defiling across a long causeway, arrived at the island burial 
place; the torches lighting up the dark faces of the assembled 
multitude, and throwing their deep lurid glare upon tree and 
fence and clustered cots; flashing from the water, flaring in the 
night-breeze, glistening from the trout-streams—may be better 
imagined than described. It was a sight of beauty; deep, serious, 
majestic beauty; beauty almost bordering upon the sublime. And 
then, as the body was deposited in the grave, and the hoarse sound 
of ‘ earth to earth, ashes to ashes’ fell upon the ear, every torch was 
at once quenched, and utter darkness fell upon that great assembly. 
I know not what may have been its meaning; but to my heart it 
was an emblem, strong and touching, of that night which death 
brings upon the spirit, unbroken until the resurrection morning. 

I spent several days in riding over different parts of the island. 
The pleasure of such jaunts is of course greatly enhanced to the 
stranger, by the entire novelty of every thing which he sees. The 
forests are of all things fine. The glorious old oaks, the like of which 
we have not any where above the tropics, with their huge gnarled 
branches covered with the long, brown, ever-waving moss, fre- 
quently so shading the tree that not a leaf of foliage is ‘visible ; the 
beautifully- -proportioned magnolias, whose leaves of glazed green 
above, and brown velvet below, make one doubt if Nature could 
have painted them; the fantastic palmettos, shooting their tall, 
spiral, spear-like forms far up toward the sky; and the pines, the 
deep, dense pines, out of whose music you scarcely go during 
the livelong day; are all capital constituents of a forest scenery. 
The residences which you pass are many of them superb old 
country-seats, erected years ago. Putting out of view the dingy, 
unpainted aspect which they ever wear, and which after all gives 
an appearance of age not disagreeable to a family seat, it would be 
difficult to find more architectural beauty, more open, generous, 
hospitable, patrician-looking mansions, in any country. Nor does 
their appearance belie their character. If the stranger is fatigued 
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or benighted on his journey ; if his horse be taken lame, his servant 
be ill, or his vehicle be broken; if a pleasant prospect arrests 
his eye, and tempts him to linger in its neighborhood ; he has but 
to call at the door of the manor-house next at hand, and mention his 
name and wishes, to receive all the kindness of an invited guest. 
The acquaintances the traveller makes under such circumstances 
are oftentimes among the most pleasant of his life; and many a 
visiter at the South numbers as his most valued friends the chance 
companions of his journeyings upon the Sea Islands. 

Such is the society at Edisto; such are some of the characteris- 
tics of its generous people. Intelligent, refined, courteous; yielding 
to others the same high regard and personal respect which they 
claim for themselves; unsuspicious of fraud or meanness, but alive 
to a sense of nicest honor; hospitable, generous, high-minded, they 
well deserve the standing they have attained in the public sentiment 
of the South. If ‘good wine needs no bush, neither do the noble 
traits of the accomplished planters need any encomium from those 
who have partaken of their unstinted hospitalities. 
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A LYRIC BY FPLACCOUS, 


In the darkness that veils me I hear only the low beating of my heart.’ ZANONI. 


I. 


Were drifting down the stream of time 
In heedless, helpless speed ; 

All breathless in the still sublime! 

Our beating hearts in muffled chime 
Alone the silence feed. 


It. 


And in the hush how mournfully 
Vibrates that measured toll! 
To tell us while we live we die — 
The bosom-knell of sympathy 
Plaining the passing soul! 


Itt. 


Not when the surging passions roar 
That boding peal we hear; 

But when the stormy strife is o’er, 

And drowsy waves lie down on shore, 
It trembles on the ear. 


Adown the stream, dear constant friend ! 
Submissively we'll glide ; 
Untroubled how our bark may wend, 


So gracious Heaven the pilot send, 
And we be side by side. 
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Whether we pull for purple shores, 
(Poor barren wastes, if won,) 

Or resting on suspended oars, 

Grasp musingly at drifting flowers, 

The current bears us on. 


vr. 


And patient as we pass, ’tis well 
To lull our hearts at even ; 

And list their beating chime: whose swell, 

Solemn and sweet as Sabbath-bell, 

Alarms, yet calls to heaven. 


MUSIC AT IDLEBERG. 





Ir music be the food of love, play on. SHAKSPERE. 


WE can easily conceive of a world far less agreeable than this, 
notwithstanding the low repute in which old mother Earth is held 
by a certain set of philosophers. The rude block of wood or plas- 
ter from which the artist proposes to construct a globe, presents at 
first but a dull, monotonous aspect; and it is not until a skilful hand 
has traced upon its surface mountains, rivers, oceans and continents, 
that we recognize the mimic representation of a world. And so 
the earth itself would present a dull blank to the weary eye, were 
it not adorned by the divine Architect with an endless succession 
of streams and forests, barren deserts and fertile plains; a varied 
scene, in contemplating which, we are told that ‘the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of Gop shouted for joy.’ Nor should 
we forget the admirable ordination by which the varied intellect of 
man may turn from the contemplation of Nature in her sublimest 
aspects, her suns and systems, her planets and her stars, and expe- 
rience a delight, as pure if not as exalted, in the harmony of social 
pleasures, the influences of poetry, and the charms of music. 

All this would not be true, were it not meant that man should be 
a cheerful, happy being. The spirit of the age is emphatically a 
spirit of benevolence and love. Even literature is beginning to 
assume this cheerful aspect. Ghosts and hobgoblins, spirits of 
black and gray, witches and blue-devils, are beginning to be 
eschewed by all literary caterers who seek to gratify the enlight- 
ened public taste. Fiction can now easily assume the garb of 
reality, for reality has become quite as marvellous as fiction. The 
ave may be likened to that which immediately succeeded the 
stirring era of the crusades, when troubadours were more sought 
than tournaments, and the lays of the lyre were in more request 
than the achievements of the lance. The world is happily begin- 
ning to recover from the wild delusions of mad poets and bilious 
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rhymesters ; and a host of w orthies, Ww vith Irving and Dickens at the 
head of the list, have suddenly discovered ‘that existence is a 
cheerful reality; that there 7s a bright side to every picture; that 
the humblest walks of life are strewed with flowers, blooming in 
by-ways and hedges, and wooing alike the peasant and the prince 
to pluck them and be hi appy: 

It needs no word of mine to show that this music, that has 
become a necessary echo of motion, whether in things created or 
things made ; from the falling leaf to the moving clouds, from the 
buzzing wheel to the pealing organ; is one of the brightest crea- 
tions intended to enhance man’s enjoy ment. It is as common as 
the air, free to be enjoyed by all; and we at Idleberg, as I shall 
presently show, are disposed to make the most of it. It is like the 
pass-word of some secret association, admitting the bearer, no 
matter how strange or poor or unseemly, to all the privileges of 
the order. It is an old and beautiful story, how poor Goldsmith, 
poor in purse, but rich in the resources of his genius, and burning 
to tread the classic fields of Europe, went forth a wanderer, scrip- 
less and staffless, with no fortune but his flute and his muse; and 
yet he brought dance and delight to many a poor hovel, and won 
the hospitality of queens and princes in palaces and towers too high 
for his ambition otherwise to enter. 

I once knew a man whose reckless habits had cut him aloof from 
every tie of society; yet music was left him, and he seemed con- 
tent. Well do I remember the wild, unearthly airs that breathed 
from his octave flute, (for that was his favorite instrument,) and 
how eagerly we urchins used to lurk around his solitary dwelling, 
to catch its martial strains. His occupation was by no means cha- 
racteristic, being that of a grocer; and very often while his little 
store was redolent with the fumes of mackerel and aqua-vite the 
atmosphere would be breathing aloud with the eloquence of his 
music. Though far removed from the ordinary intercourses of 
society, there was still left to him a coterie of musical spirits like 
himself, who were very proud and happy when they could prevail 
on the fitful flutist to officiate in some serenade, or aid them on 
some gala-day in the village. At such times his quizzical, old- 
fashioned appearance, dressed as he was in the same habiliments 
which had figured on such occasions for twenty years, contrasted 
oddly with his skill and dignity as a musician. Was there a single 
discordant note, his quick eye pointed out the offender; and then, 
as his little soul swelled within him, he would dash off into volun- 
tary and fantastic excursions, leaving the rest to follow as they 
might, but taking care to drop from the clouds of his fancy in just 
the right time and place. Never did musician avow such intimate 
acquaintance with all written and unwritten music. His entire 
library consisted of immense folios of manuscript and printed 
black-letter compositions in his favorite science, that would have 
puzzled any other book-worm extant. No music could be new to 
him, for he seemed equally versed in the oldest masters and the 
most recent composers. And then to see him declaim music by 
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gesticulation, as young tyros their orations at public exhibitions! 
Planting his feet very firmly at right angles, and whistling a volun- 
tary prelude, he would cast his eyes to the ceiling and extend his 
long, skinny fore-finger at arm’s-length; then running off into the 
proposed air, he would beat that finger up and down an imaginary 
gamut, always repeating the same note at the same elevation, and 
emphasizing with his heel each piano and forte passage, with his 
whole soul rapt in the performance; until those who saw him often 
in those moods learned to supply each note which he gesticulated, 
even when he did not utter a sound. With what emphasis did he 
enunciate the splendid air of the Marseilles Hymn, beating time 
with martial energy !—and how gracefully did he turn to ‘ Yankee 
Doodle, making the old patriotic song more eloquent than ever! 
The old fellow died at last, after a long decline, on a stormy night 
in March. It was a fit time for such an obituary, and might have 
realized the lines of the poet: 


‘ The night is cold and dark and dreary, 
It rains, and the winds are never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But the scattered leaves around it fall, 

And the night is dark and dreary.’ 


The pitiless storm dashed against his quaking tenement, and the 
wind rumbled down the chimney, like the altercations of ghosts 
fighting for their dying victim. It was a night for cats to squall 
like smothered infants, and for goblins to leave their cold and ten- 
antless abodes and stalk about in shrouds. Deserted by a heartless 
world, the expiring musician’s sole attendants were the kindred spirits 
who had often listened in rapture to his music. They administered 
every cordial to alleviate his pangs; and when the last struggle 
was over, they got his shroud and coffin, and followed in melan- 
choly procession to his grave. Nor did their kindly offices close 
until they returned on the succeeding night, and performed a 
favorite dead march as a last memento of the musician. One of 
them imagined for a moment that he saw the shrouded corpse lift 
its head and glance away among the trees; but it proved to be only 
a white-spotted cow, meditating at that ghostly hour among the 
tombs. It may be a matter of interest to know that the instruments 
with which he discoursed such eloquent music, together with his 
black-letter folios, have descended to one of that band of congenial 
spirits, who promises to cherish them as most valued relics, and 
transmit them to his latest posterity. 

There is a pleasant custom in many portions of this refined world, 
that is nowhere more duly observed than at Idleberg. I refer to the 
charavari. Those rare events in the matrimonial line which some- 
times vary our prevalent celibacy, are not suffered to elapse, with- 
out a due observance of all the ceremonies ‘in such cases made and 
provided.’ The forth-coming event is the constant theme of chit- 
chat and table-talk for months previous; and as the auspicious day 
draws nigh, notes of ominous preparation resound from all quarters. 
At such times the goddess of the lyre descends from her airy Parnas- 
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sian heights, and beween: aeend ae dnaain retreats of ldiehure, 
There is a rising demand for horns and kettles of tin, trumpets of 
brass, rattling drums and tinkling cymbals. Roving sheep and kine 
are depriv ed of the temporary use of their bells, and stray pigs are 
caught squealing from the gutters, and brought into requisition. 
Another instrument of peculiar construction, entitled ‘dumb-bull,’ 
‘lucus a non lucendo, is prepared and held ready by a skilful per- 
former, to lend dignity to the music, and conceal all aberrations from 
harmony in its deep resounding bass. And when the tie is bound 
which no man may sunder, and the feast and the dance are 
highest, and the lamps are brightest, there comes a sound from the 
adjacent street, so wild and terrific, that the guests are horrified, 
and the pale bride turns paler, looking to her lord for protection, and 
her terrified lord ejaculates a regret that he had not married at least 
a week before the final judgment. Presently, as the nature of the 
music becomes more defined, the panic subsides, hilarity resumes 
its sway, and the windows are thrown up to admit the full force of 
the serenade. The prospect thus opened affords the z’s an opportu- 
nity of reviewing the number and aspect of the ouwt’s, who usually 
consist of several scores of interesting young gentlemen, disguised 
with a variety of borrowed and eccentric garments, and masks rep- 
resenting lions, tigers, and other ferocious wild beasts. Midway in 
this ruffian group may be descried an individual operating with 
rosinless bow on a cracked fiddle; in another place a wight, whose 
mother is not aware of his being out, rings a number of unharmo- 
nious bells; and not far off, another fellow is indirectly squealing by 
twisting the ‘ posterior continuation’ of a luckless pig, that will rue 
* this night to the day of his death. All these, together with the 
clangor of trumpets, the clattering of pans, the grinding of horse- 
fiddles, the rolling of drums, and the undefinable ejaculations of 
dumb-bulls, are sustained without intermission, and with a spirit that 
might have razed the walls of Jericho; until the besieged capitulate, 
and the rage of the monster-musicians is assuaged by the liberal 
application of bride’s-cake, when the exhausted besiegers retire to 
their ordinary obscurity, until a similar example of laxity of morals 
calls them back to regulate the town. 

I have written of the music of Idleberg; but I omitted to mention 
that one of the village churches is supplied with an organ, of plain 
exterior and soft, low tones, and yet capable at the touch of the fair 
player of lending an inspiration to the sweet influences of the Sab- 
bath. That organ was once under the control of a German, who 
was solely a musician, with every faculty of his mind and heart 
devoted to his profession. For a long time he delighted the devout 
and arrested the indifferent worshippers by his chaste and beautiful 
execution. But feeling himself a stranger in a strange land, a prey 
to the misfortunes which in this unmusical world too often attend 
the devotees of that profession, he went to the bottle for friendship, 
society, and fortune. I marked him well; how the mad bowl 
blighted his spirit, and laid him in the dust. Friend after friend fled 
from his embrace, leaving him to his self-inflicted doom, until he 
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had fallen almost beneath the reach of sympathy. But we who 
could appreciate the soul of music that stirred within him, clung to 
him with affectionate tenacity, endeavoring to restore him to society 
and himself; but he eluded our vigilance; left by night the scene 
of his fancied misfortunes, and wandered into the wide world, none 
knew and few cared whither. 

After many months we again heard of his existence, though not 
under the most hopeful circumstances. He had ceased trilling the 
keys of the organ and piano, to live in a shanty and break rocks on 
a public road; and contented himself to mingle with a group of 
rude men who could not entertain a single common sympathy with 
him, except the equalizing sympathy of habitual intoxication. In 
fact, his associate laborers were not aware of his musical gifts, until 
one day in a sober moment he strayed off to the house of a gentle- 
man in the vicinity, entered the drawing-room, and petitioned with 
great humility for a seat at the piano. At first his mde, beggarly 
appearance spoke but little in his favor; but his importunities were 
at length complied with. After taking his seat, the performer, though 
he had not seen an instrument for many months, and his blistered 
fingers had lost all elasticity, immediately dashed out into a magnifi- 
cent overture, with so much skill and such a glow of enthusiasm 
lighting up his countenance, that his entertainer was enraptured ; 
called aloud for his family, who in their turn were delighted and 
astonished ; and insisted that he should remain to share their hospi- 
tality and give them instruction in the art. To this proposition he 
at first consented; but a few days of sobriety restored him to rea- 
son, and reminded him of a pilgrimage to a far distant spot, where _ 
he knew he would be cherished and sustained. That pilgrimage ~ 
was to Idleberg. We heard of his coming and of his destitution, 
for he had literally ‘ wasted his substance with riotous living” Then 
it was that our musical sympathies were aroused. One contributed 
a pretty genteel coat; another a pair of half-worn galligaskins ; 
another a comfortable hat, and a fourth a pair of stout shoes; until 
our resuscitated musician was duly qualified to strut into town with 
all the pride and dignity of Pompey entering Rome in imperial tri- 
umph. We welcomed him with openarms. Under the excitement 
of the meeting he came near weeping, for he had returned like a 
penitent from a long and weary wandering, to renew old ties of 
friendship and sympathy. We conducted him in triumph to the 
organ, and as he resumed his long-deserted seat I could see that 
deep emotions were playing at his heart. We listened eagerly for 
his magic touch; and after a slow and solemn prelude, he sung the 
beautiful anthem adapted to the words of the prodigal son: ‘J will 
arise and go to my Father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son!’ 'The effect was moving beyond description. There was 
not a dry eye in that little assembly. The pervading sanctity of the 
tabernacle, the prodigal sitting there in tears, the pealing tones of 
the organ speaking in such sympathy with the occasion ; the little 
band of friends watching the player with anxious solicitude, and the 
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light of the setting sun glowing through those fretted aisles and 
Gothic windows ; all these weighed upon our hearts until we were 
ready, in the language of holy writ, to demand the best robe and 
the fatted calf, ‘for he that was dead is alive again, and he that was 
lost is found.’ 

Would that I could leave him here; but in an evil hour our re- 
claimed musician was induced to try the stimulus of the bottle. 
We were at length forced to consider his case beyond the reach of 
kindness and persuasion. We consoled ourselves by believing that 
his transgressions were the emanations not so much of a depraved 
heart as a demented intellect; for he assiduously cherished the con- 
viction that he was a steam-boat, and went about all day puffing and 
blowing like a forty-horse-power engine. Ere long we lost sight of 
him; nor to this day do we know whether he is in the land of men 
or of spirits. Perhaps the Washingtonians may have secured him ; 
but most likely this human steam- craft i is anchored in some obscure 
bay, astonishing the natives with his eccentric combination of the 
passions of a brute with the soul of a Mozart. 

There are five of us bachelors, honored with the title of the 
‘Idleberg Amateur Band.’ We are antipodes on most subjects, but 
twin-spirits in all that concerns our favorite art. If this were not a 
simple record of truth, I would pause before I proceed, as I now do, to 
state some of the individual characteristics which are blended into 
one by the sympathy of a common and pervading passion. Paying 
due respect to age, I remark that our bugler has proved himself a 
performer of most exquisite skill. He passed his leisure hours in 
boyhood and the sterner years of maturity in the cultivation of this 
his pet passion. With all his music, he is a most deliberate philos- 
opher in every circumstance of life. Every step is @ /a militaire ; 
indeed he learned this from long practice as file leader to the ‘ Idle- 
berg Invincibles. Sometimes his philosophy leaves the earth, to 
calculate eclipses, risings and settings of the sun, phases of the moon, 
and other celestial mysteries. He has been known in several instan- 
ces to have discovered the very principles in various mechanic arts, 
for which some distant innovator has subsequently obtained patent- 
rights, thereby reaping rich rewards, to the great satisfaction of our 
unambitious philosopher. ‘Thus he lives, philosophizing by day and 
playing the bugle by night; instructing our understandings with the 
one, and exciting our patriotism by his wild warblings on the other. 

Our first flutist breathes strains as sweet and olian as Mozart 
could have done ; that is, if Mozart played the flute. He is a merry 
old bachelor, if these are not contradictory terms, and has become 
so wedded to the harmonies of sweet sounds, that he has thus far 
eschewed every other species of matrimony. Rumor reports, indeed, 
that he has essayed several unsuccessful efforts to emigrate from the 
desert land of celibacy, but I suspect they have been made with the 
air of a wary poacher, who occasionally leaps over proscribed hedges 
and ditches, but retires at the first note of alarm, without committing 
actual depredation on the rights of the manor. I entertain shréwd 
suspicions that he will one of these days or nights give us the slip ; 
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and I am encouraged in these by the fact that he has recently 
become sole proprietor of a bald-faced horse and a nondescript four- 
wheeled vehicle, dignified with the name of ‘buggy,’ in which he 
often takes occasion to absent himself from the village for days and 
weeks at a time; and I am prepared to be greeted before long with 
a distant view of our first flutist, returning at night-fall in his ‘ buggy,’ 
with his flute gracefully displayed under one arm, and a buxom wife 
hanging lovingly on the other. 

The career of our violinist, if written out elaborately, would fill a 
volume. He passed the trying ordeal of the academy at West 
Point, and then, amid sights and sounds of war, cultivated the softer 
delights of music. He is the traveller of our little coterie, having 
visited the principal cities of the Union, seen the falls of Niagara, 
become familiar with Broadway and the most frequented walks of 
the Battery, and traversed, on military duty, the wilds of our west- 
erm forests. He often entertains us with thrilling accounts of his 
adventures by land and water, and occasionally, for our express 
amusement, flourishes in a bullet-buttoned coat in which he once 
marched in the country’s service. Like an old soldier as he is, he 
delights ‘ to fight his battles o’ er again ;’ which, owing to our pacific 
relations with all foreign countries, have neither been very numerous 
nor bloody. His attachment to Idleberg is not at all lessened by 
any of the more dazzling features of the distant world; and he 
speaks of its quiet, chaste attractions with all the enthusiasm of a 
native. Instructed by the best masters, and holding a veritable 
cremona, it is not strange that his execution serves to remind us of 
what the world has lost in Paganini; and the sound of the guitar in 
his hands often brings up associations of pleasant scenes in Spain 
and Italy, which delight the curious traveller with ‘ the sound of the 
dance and the gay castanet.’ 

An individual who writes himself ‘attorney and counsellor at 
law’ officiates on our second flute. These two accomplishments 
are not often entertained by one and the same individual, as music 
and law are usually adapted to minds of different orders; and 
Blackstone and Mozart, though doubtless both were great geniuses, 
possessed few sympathies in common. Be that as it may, the 
mystery is explained by reference to the fact, that our second flutist 
was once a sad victim of unrequited affection, and after growing 
very lean and lachrymose, he took to playing the flute in regular 
desperation. His first musical efforts were sufficiently heart-rending 
to remind one of the notes of a dying swan, and give his next-door 
neighbors all kinds of horrors and blue-devils. By dint of studious 
application to the science, he soon played ‘ Away with Melancholy’ 
to perfection, and not long after mastered the demi-semi-quavers of 
‘ Gray Eagle’ and ‘the Devil among the Tailors.’ This process 
revived him wonderfully ; so that he has entirely recovered from the 
effects of his youthful indiscretion, and promises to become a merry, 
flute-playing, law-aiding old bachelor. 

Our last and least partner has converted his lungs into a pair of 
bellows for the purpose of playing the clarionet. He enjoyed in 
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early life the finest opportunities of becoming both a gentleman and 
a scholar, but devoted himself to blowing ont at his mouth what 
otherwise crept into his brains. Such has been his devotion to this 
windy instrument, that his face has become as pale and weazen 
as that of the clarionet-player who, according to Geoffrey Crayon, 
officiated in the orchestra which celebrated the Christmas holydays 
in the little chapel near Bracebridge Hall. Our clarionetist is 
distinguished principally by a broad-brimmed hat, a heavy suit of 
tangled hair, a cravat of gaudy colors, and a pair of striped breeches, 
which give him the mingled aspect of a Frenchman, a Dutchman, 
and an Italian bandit; ail of which appearances are entirely com- 
patible with the rakish, devil-may-care costume of clarionet-players 
in general. He has been somewhat of a beau in his time, but is 
now rather dilapidated in that branch of the fme arts; and is after 
all such an equivocal character, that the least that may be said about 
him, the better. He now seems content to be amused by making 
himself audible in the most retired streets of the village and at the 
most unseasonable hours of night, when he makes the air melodious, 
to the great delight of all neighboring damsels, and the entire abhor- 
rence of veteran spinsters and vinegar-faced bachelors. 

Such is the group which constitutes the ‘ Idleberg Amateur Band.’ 
We are ‘nothing if not musical.’ It were tedious, belike, to tell in 
what midnight serenades, what joyous holydays, we have played 
conspicuous parts, to the admiration of whole crowds of boys and 
ostlers. The Fourth-of-July would be ‘no go, notwithstanding its 
periodical effusions of patriotism and eloquence, unless we were 
there to play ‘ Hail Columbia ;’ and a wedding would be postponed 
a week to insure our inspiring presence. We have been puffed in 
newspapers, toasted at feasts, and flattered by the cherry lips of the 
fair. We have gathered all the inspiration to be inhaled by moon- 
lit walks and midnight serenades; and have seen day dawn much 
oftener from not having retired to rest, than from any imprudent acts 
of early rising. ‘The thought of what we are reminds us of what 
we might have been, with the cords of love and affection twining 
about our hearts, and gentle, dark-eyed spirits nestling there; but 
Music has been our mistress, and we are still content to be bachelors. 

No— we are not a// bachelors. A change came over the spint of 
our bugler, and a bright gleam of sunshine glanced into his bachelor 
cell; or rather, a blooming girl from foreign parts bounced into his 
affections, and there maintained her ascendancy until Celebs was 
routed. At hearing of the felonious offence, we assembled in sol- 
emn conclave to decide on some nghteous punishment for the 
offender; but after a most laborious investigation, conducted by our 
second flutist, we found to our regret that this peculiar species of 
treason was not provided for either in the common law or the stat- 
tutes. A voluntary exile from our agreeable good-fellowship was 
his self-inflicted punishment; though even now he manages occa- 
sionally to tear himself from the chains of petticoat government, 
‘the lisp of children, and their earliest words, and to delight us with 
the martial strains that were erewhile the admiration of all Idleberg. 
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We might have lamented the loss we thus sustained but for the 
recent admission of a new candidate into our musical fraternity. 
How my heart beats with warm pulsations at the thought! It is the 
gentlest name that poets know; and surely there is no poet at Idle- 
berg, or the name long ere this would have lived in song. The very 
soul of music must have been shed around her earliest fortunes and 
her youthful bloom. And then her eyes are so blue, and her brow 
so fair, and her heart so gentle! 


* And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! ? 


If it were possible to revive at Idleberg the pleasant custom of 
celebrating May-day, every body knows who would be the Queen 
of Love and Beauty. She says her piano is her entire fortune; but 
she does not reckon those qualities of virtue and gentleness, more 
valued than mines of gold or beds of pearls. I have often thought 
of late that the author of ‘ Zanoni’ must have seen and known her 
well—she is so much like Viola. The same passion for music ; the 
same love of birds and flowers ; and like Viola she is always talking 
about love in a cottage, and building those gay castles in the air, 
that glow and fade and then glow again, like summer’ sunset- 
clouds. But she sometimes murmurs that ‘eighteen is a frightful 
age; not married yet! she must really set about making her fortune; 
she is getting heartily tired of us crusty bachelors.’ And under the 
influence of these considerations, we are prepared to see her ere 
long venture upon life’s troubled sea. May it ever be calm to 
her; with some lucky fellow who may have nothing to offer but an 
humble cottage and a loving heart! 

Such are the musical delights which have made Idleberg so dear 
tous. Let the world wag! What care we for the storms that howl 
abroad, when such exquisite pleasures lie within our grasp? Truly, 
‘our lots have fallen to us in pleasant places, and our heritage is 
peace. And the very stranger who sojourns in our borders will be 
forced to acknowledge the interest which may be thrown around 
this obscure retreat by the countless floating sounds which comprise 
the Music or IDLEBERG. 


THE SPOILS OF TIME. 


Wuo laid your shroud of sable on, 

O Tadmor, Thebes, and Babylon! 
Then left, your spectre-forms to deck, 
Nought but the ruin of the wreck ? 


Proud cities! hives of prouder men, 
What are ye now? Th’ hyena’s den; 
With hoof unshod, the zebra bounds 

O’er proud Palmyra’s mouldering mounds. 
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THE DYING BOSE. 


I nearp a sigh —a mournful sigh 
Come from a dying rose ; 

It spoke, and soon I heard it say, 

‘ My life is near its close: 


‘One morning, when the rising sun 
In matchless beauty shone, 

A sudden storm broke off my stalk, 

And hither I was blown. 


‘ For three long days I’ve languished here, 
I have not long to stay; 
Hear then my last, my vine words: 
O trust not in to-day!’ 
















Then ceased its dying strains, and soon 
The floweret was no more ; 
Yet in my mind its precepts wise 
1 shall forever store. E. R. I. 
October, 1842. 








OLD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW YEAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF A ‘NEW HOME,’ ‘FOREST LIFE,’ ETC. 


‘In mondo invecchia 
E invecchiando intristisce.’ 





Tasso’s ‘AmIntTa.’ 






Tar world is growing older 
And wiser day by day ; 
Every body knows beforehand 
What you’re going to say! 
We used to laugh and frolic; 
Now we must behave! 
Poor old Fun is dead and buried — 
Pride dug his grave. Free TRANSLATION. 
























Tuere are doubtless many new things to be said about the New 
Year if one had wit enough to think of them; but an’ if it be not 
so, may we not think over our last year’s thoughts, or those which 
pleased us ten years ago? It is certain that Providence sends us 
this holyday season, with all its stirring influences, once every year ; 
and doubtless intends it should be enjoyed by thousands who never 
had an original thought in their lives. So we will write down our 
roving fancies as they rise, and leave them to be woven into the 
fire-light reveries of just such comfortable people. 

‘What does ‘holyday’ mean, George?’ said we once to a shout- 
ing urchin of some seven years’ standing, as he was tossing up his 
cap and huzzaing at the thought of a vacation. ‘ What does ‘holy- 
day’ mean ?’ 
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He stopped, looked serious, and then replied : 

‘Why —I don’t know — but —I always thought it was because 
the boys holla so when they are let out of school.’ 

We predicted on the spot that George would write a dictionary 
if he lived long enough. A decidedly etymological genius, and 
quite original ; for he owed but little to books, to our certain know!l- 
edge. 

We cannot hope to make as lucky a guess on the origin of the 
new year festival; but we will venture to say, nothing could be 
more natural than the disposition to observe this way-mark on life’s 
swift-rolling course. In proof of this, the practice of noticing anni- 
versaries prevailed from the earliest times. It is only in these won- 
drously wise days, that the notion has arisen that it is being too 
minute and vulgar to recognize these occasions so revered by our 
fathers : 

* We take no note of time save by its loss,’ 


in another sense than that of the poet. We are disposed to ‘ cut’ 
holydays, as we do other antiquated worthies. Then again the 
young and gay, in the levity of their hearts, think it tedious to 
mingle with their joyance any touch of old-time remembrances. 
We admit that the New-Year, though a season for placid and 
hopeful smiles, is scarcely one for laughter; yet we might (under 
privilege of our gravity,) inquire whether an element of sobriety may 
not sometimes be profitable, even in our pleasure. The bereaved 
and sorrowful tell us that the habit of commemorating particular 
days only makes more striking the chill blanks in the social circle ; 
pointing out the vacant chair; recalling the missing voice, already 
but too keenly remembered. This is true; but while sorrow is yet 
new and fresh, what is there that does not bring up the beloved? And 
after the great Consoler has done his blessed office, and grief is 
mellowed into sadness, do we not attach a double value to whatever 
awakens most vividly the cherished memory ? 

Gifts and keepsakes and little surprises used to be a pretty part 
of the holyday season ; and in Europe the New- Year is still the time 
of all others for cadeaux, and souvenirs, and gages d’amitié, and 
gages d’amour. But the increase of luxury and the cultivation of 
pride have almost spoiled all these pleasant things for us. I fear 
we have leavened these matters with the commercial spirit. Pres- 
ents are made a sort of traffic, or a device of ostentation. When 
emulation begins, sentiment is lost. The moment we admit the 
idea that our generosity or our splendor will attract admiration ; the 
moment we think that our friend, if poor, will receive our new-year 
gift as payment for some past kindness, or, if rich, that he will be 
sure to give something still more elegant in return, the present is 
degraded into an article of merchandise. Indeed, costliness is no 
proper element of a mere present, since a symbol is all we want. 

In England the celebration of New- Year is almost lost in that of 
Christmas, which is a high and universal festival; whether kept 
exactly in accordance with its true meaning and intent we shall 
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not here stop to inquire. Be this as it may, its approach arouses 
‘the fast-anchor’d isle’ to its very heart. Even thread-bare court- 
gayety receives an accession of something like sentient life; and 
maids of honor new furbish their languid smiles, and gentlemen- 
in-waiting pocket their scented ’kerchiefs, no longer needed to 
veil inadmissible yawns. If high life brighten, how much more 
the common folk, always so wisely ready to be pleased! The 
housekeeper spends her evenings for six weeks stoning ‘plums’ in 
preparation for prelatic mince-pies and national puddings. Huge 
sirloins of beef jostle at the corners of the streets. The confec- 
tioner gives an additional touch of enchantment to his sparkling 
paradise, which needed not this to make it irresistible to the long- 
ing eyes that linger round it, unconsciously endewing each indi- 
vidual temptation with the dazzling beauty of the whole, and so 
really coveting all, though wishing only for a modest portion. 
Christmas taxes all the invention of all the artists in Pleasure’s 
train for the production of novelties and excellences in their 
several departments, and as there is not time for a renewal of en- 
ergy before New- Year, they blend the two occasions, and rejoice 
double tides. Even the poet, though not always in the way when 
money is to be made, finds his services now in request, and enjoys 
the farther delight of hearing his darling verses chanted by the far- 
sounding throat of the street-singer: true fame this, and not posthu- 
mous, like that of most poets. Verses like those which follow, 
married to airs well deserving such union, awaken the Queen’s 
subjects earlier than they like on Christmas morning: 








‘ The moon shines bright bit bk you may be alive, dear man, 
And the stars give a light With many a thousand pound ; 
A little before ’ tis day, To-morrow you may be dead, dear man, 
And bid us awake and pray. And your corpse laid under ground ; 
Awake! awake! good people all! With a turf at your head, dear man, 
Awake and you shall hear. - - And another at your feet ; 

. . . : . Your good deeds and your bad ones 

The life of Man re They will together meet. 


ls but a span, God bless the ruler of this house 
And cut down in his flower. And send him long to reign ; 
We ’re here to-day and gone to-morrow ; And many a happy Christmas 
We're all dead in an hour. May he live to see again. 
* O teach well your children, men, * My song is done, I must be gone; 
The while that you are here; ; leon stay no longer here ; 


It will be better for your souls __ God bless you all, both great and small, 
When your corpse lie on the bier. And send you a jovial New- Year.’ 





So runs a ‘ Christmas carol,’ entitled ‘Divine Mirth, bought in 
the streets of London not many years ago. But we are like our 
transatlantic neighbors — letting Christmas swallow up New- Year. 
To return from these ‘specimens of English poetry.’ 

We Knicxersockers date our New-Year festivities from our 
honored Dutch progenitors; and it should be considered treason even 
to propose the discontinuance of such time-honored commemora- 
tions. Among the innovations of the day, few try our patience 
more severely than those pseudo-refinements upon pleasure, which 
have been devised by the little great and the meanly proud of our 
land, who in their agonizing efforts after a superiority to which 
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neither nature nor education has given them a claim, hesitate not 
to sacrifice much for which they will never offer an equivalent to 
society. An adherence to ancient usages belongs to those who are 
accustomed to the enjoyments of wealth, and covet the heightening 

power of association; who feel their position to be secure, and 

therefore enjoy it with dignity, and make no feverish efforts at 

display. These still keep up the social round on the first day of 

the year, with its cordial greeting, its hospitable welcome, and its 

whole-souled abandon, symbolical at least of a forgetting of all 

causes of feud, and a renewing of ancient good-will, however inter- 

rupted. There is a primitive relish about these things to those who 

understand them; but to the merely fashionable, who think only of 
the quantity of plate which it is possible to exhibit on the occasion, 

the splendor and costliness of the refreshments, and above all, the 

number of stylish names which may be enrolled among the hun- 

dreds of unmeaning visiters, it is caviare indeed. Their spirit is a 

profane one; it fancies that money will buy every thing. 

We would not insist upon the full adherence to primitive customs; 
since that would include rather more stimulus than accords with our 
notions of propriety; and we have heard too that the KnicKkEr- 
BOCKER practice of presenting each guest with a shield-like ‘ cookie,’ 
though an excellent one for the bakers, was wont to prove rather 
inconvenient to some thorough-going visiters, who were in danger 
of meeting with the fate of the damsel of old, who was crushed 
under the weight of gifts somewhat similar. Tradition informs us 
that the Dutch dominies, who were especial favorites, used to be 
obliged to leave whole pyramids of splendid cookies — suns, moons, 
General Washington, Santa-Claus, and all—at the houses of tried 
friends, to be sent for next morning. We would not ask so minute 
an observance of the customs of Nieuww-Amsterdam, but we plead 
for the main point, the festival, with the hearty, social feeling that 
gives value to it. This may be unfashionable in some quarters, but 
it is human, and gives occasion for one of the too few recognitions of 
a common nature and a common interest. But, strange power of 
fancy! here we are carried back to all the bustle and excitement 
of a New- Year's day in the city. What a contrast to the realities 
around us! This bright, soft-singing wood fire, crackling occasion- 
ally with that mysterious sound which the good vrouws call ‘ tread- 
ing snow,’ and which they hold to foretell sleighing; the cat coiled 
up cozily on the hearth-rug, fast asleep; even the sounds which but 
just reach the ear when the ground is dry and bare, now hushed by 
the thick covering of snow out of doors; now and then a low, black 
sled moving silently along the road ; and still more seldom a solitary 
foot-passenger, with his rifle or his axe on his shoulder; how can 
Wwe imagine to ourselves the thronging crowds that make the very 
stones resound under the thousand vehicles and quick trampling 
feet in the great thoroughfares? Not Imagination but Memory lends 
her aid in this instance ; Memory, never more faithful than when she 
recalls to the emigrant the home-scenes of former days. Yet we 
ought hardly to call her faithful, for she always reverses rules in her 
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pictures, placing her brightest tints in the back-ground. Bnilhiant 
lights, with only shadow enough to bring them out, characterize her 
distant views, and this is no true perspective, though we are prone 
to put faith in it. We must not use such views for studies. 

Far removed from all the pleasureable associations of this period, 
we too hail the New- Year, but not with the old feeling. We wish 
each other a ‘happy new year’ as usual, but there is a touch of 
sadness in our greeting. Our new homes have not yet the warmth 
of the old; there is a chill hanging about them still, especially at 
these seasons when we recall the warm grasp of early friends. 
The young only are thoroughly gay here. They dwell not on the 
past; they trouble not their heads about the future. They have 
an ever-welling fount of happiness within; while we, their elders, 
are compelled to dig deep, and sometimes even then strike no vein. 
To them, sport in the wilds is as good as sport any where else. 
They skate, they slide, they run races; they take the hill-side with 
their rough, home-made sleds, and they ask nothing better. This 
for the younger scions. Those a step more advanced, get up shoot- 
ing-matches, or dancing-matches ; pleasure on a more dignified scale. 
We will not describe that vile form of the shooting-match, wherein 
a poor turkey is tied to a post, giving ‘leg-bail’ that he will not run 
away, to be mangied in cold blood by the boobies of the neighbor- 
hood ; those who never fired a shot in their lives taking the lead ; 
as when a number of lawyers are to speak on the same side, those 
who are not expected to hit at all are placed first. This is a cruel, 
unmanly, un-western sport, and should be scorned by the forester. 
He has been driven to it by the unnatural lack of all decent and 
proper amusement. The true shooting-match, when conducted on 
the large scale, affords famous sport. Two parties, matched and 
balanced as nearly as may be in skill and numbers, and each com- 
manded by a leader chosen on account of his general qualifications, 
social as well as sporting, set out at break of day, in different direc- 
tions ; it makes but little difference which way, since game is plenty 
at all points. A time and place of rendezvous are appointed, and 
certain kinds of game prescribed as within the rules; and each 
party, collectively or severally, as circumstances may require, makes 
as wide a search as time will allow, and brings down as many deer, 
partridges, quails, etc., as possible ; horses being in attendance to 
bear home the fortune of the day. At the place appointed the 
whole is examined, counted and judged, according to the rules and 
rates agreed on, and umpires then award the palm of victory. ‘ To 
the victors belong the spoils’ of course; so the vanquished furnish 
the evening’s entertainment, except that the game is common prop- 
erty. This makes no contemptible New-Year’s day for the young 
men; and choice game is not despised as the substantial part of the 
supper, which succeeds or rather divides what we mentioned awhile 
ago — a dancing-match. 

This, we should think, must be more laborious even than the 
shooting-match ; at least it is more like steady, serious, unremitting 
work. ‘Two in the afternoon is not too soon to begin, nor six in the 
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morning too late to finish. Now if this be not a trial of strength, 
what is? It proves so; for only the most resolute hold out through 
the whole time. Even they would doubtless flag were it not for 
the supper at which we have hinted above, of which (to their honor 
be it spoken) our rustic damsels are not too affected to be willing to 
partake with good will and without mincing. They dance ‘the old 
year out and the new year in, sometimes; but usually the ball 
closes the sports of New- Year's day, and you may see them as the 
sun is rising on the second day of the year, sleigh-load after sleigh- 
load, going home as merry as larks, under the care of their stout 
beaux, not half so tired as a city belle is after walking through a 
cotillon. 

Sometimes the snow is so fine that a grand sleigh-ride takes the 
place of the grand hunt on this day. As many as possible are 
engaged, and they go off some fifteen or twenty or thirty miles, 
with as many strings of bells as can be raised for the occasion, and 
have an impromptu supper and dance, and return home by moon- 
light. One indispensable condition of such a party is an exact 
pairing —an Adam and Eve division of the company; so that if a 
single nymph or swain be missing before the day arrives, and no 
one is found to supply the vacancy, the counterpart shares the mis- 
fortune, and remains at home. We have known companies where 
an approach to this rule—a belle to every beau—would have 
been convenient, and saved some sour looks. Here it is all in good 
faith, and the appropriation very strict, for the time being ; and par- 
ticular attention or graciousness to more than one of the party is 
contrary to etiquette. The pairs speak of each other as ‘my mate, 
with all the gravity imaginable. 

After all, these are the people who taste the true sweets of plea- 
sure, strictly so calied. They enjoy themselves freely and heartily, 
caring nothing for what those very dignified and rather dull people 
who call themselves ‘the world’ may think of their dress or their 
dancing. It would not give them a moment’s concern to be told 
that people a hundred miles off thought them half savages. And 
nothing would be so odious to them as the ceremony, the constraint, 
the clatter, and the stupidity of many an unmeaning fashionable 
party. They would hardly believe you if you should tell them that 
people really do get together at great cost and trouble to look at 
each other’s dresses and a decorated supper-table, and go home 
again. ‘ What! nomusic! nodancing! no nothing! Awful! I’d 
ruther spin wool all day !’ 

To those of us who have done with all these things; whose 
‘dancing days are over, and who are studying the difficult art of 
‘growing old gracefully, the coming of another year brings reflec- 
tion, if not sadness. ‘ What shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue!’ Who can stand upon the verge of another era, with- 
out emotion? Who does not feel, as this change passes before him, 
something of the awe that thrilled the veins of him who saw ‘an 
image’ but ‘could not discern the form thereof?’ How little can 
we guess of this turning leaf in our destiny! If the heart be light, 
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we read on the dim scroll words of soft and sweet promise, traced 
by the ready fingers of Hope. If there be a cloud on the spirit, we 
can discern only characters gloomy as any that remain of Memory’s 
writing ; while perhaps that Eye from which nothing is hidden, sees 
Death sweeping with his dark wing all that fond imagination had 
presented to our view, leaving our part in this life’ s future, one chill 
blank. Blessed be God that our eyes are ‘holden!’ To Him who 


has controlled the past in love and mercy, we may safely commit 
the future. 
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Tuere may be romance in that tender feeling 
Which visiteth my heart, when at my side 

I feel a soft hand through mine gently stealing — 

Yet there is something real in a bride! 






For love hath music in it, far more pleasing 
Than the proud romance of the feudal line, 

Whose dames in verse were taught the art of teasing 

Their red-cross knights to trudge to Palestine. 


It is the romance of fresh thoughts, that waken 
Sweetly among the visions of young years, 
Heart-fraught with love, the long-tried and unshaken, 
Too pure for passion and too true for tears. 


Yet gazing on thee, Sweet, how thrills my bosom, 
As to my heart I clasp thy yielding form, 
For life bereft of thee would wear no blossom, 
Nor would Hope’s rainbow span my spirit-storm. 





Doubt I that thy young heart will ever falter ? 
Deem I that mine will ever love thee less ¢ 

Thou who didst give me at the bridal-altar 

Thy heart’s deep wealth of untold tenderness ? 






No! never, dearest! never, till the beating 
Of this poor heart that throbs for thee 1s o’er : 

Never, until my sou! from life retreating, 

Takes up its death-march to the spirit-shore! 






Then as thy lips shall kiss me to my slumber, 
As on life’s verge I say the last ‘ good night,’ 
How will thy love my struggling spirit cumber, 
While the world reels and fevers on my sight! 


Yet in that ‘distant bourne,’ where, broken-hearted, 
Thou shalt deem haply that my soul hath rest, 
Can I but meet thee when life hath departed, 
My sin-freed spirit shall be doubly blest! = 'W saswers. 
Utica, N. Y., Dec. 1842. 
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THE ‘MAD FAMILY. 





‘SuRMIsus, guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim 


instincts, embryo conceptions.’ 


CHARLES Lams. 


THERE are certain places, with which I used to be familiar in my 
younger days, whose appearance by sundry associations has become 
so fixed in my memory, that very often when I am in a thoughtful 
mood they seem to rise up before me with all the vivid hues of 
reality. Some of these, such as the lanes winding through the 
green pastures and the foot-paths in the woods, are hallowed by 
reminiscences of silent, solitary walks, and those castle-building 
reveries in which youth so fondly loves to indulge; others, the 
noisy streams and the game-abounding meadows, by recollections of 
many a victim, bird or fish, and many an hour of lonely transport 
which I enjoyed with my gun or rod, as inclination prompted; and 
there are others which are yet more endeared to me by the remem- 
brance of the friends and friend-shared pleasures of by-gone days. 
Of the latter description is the spot of which I am about to give a 
sketch, in connection with a brief tale. 

Mountain Pond is a quiet little sheet of water, snugly situated up 
among the woody hills which diversify the south-western county of 
Connecticut; and so exceedingly retiring is its disposition, that 
although it is placed at least a quarter of a mile above the level of 
the sea, it is impossible to get a peep at it till you are on its very 
margin. It was originally surrounded by a thick forest of oak and 
hemlock trees, but these have been cut away on the north-eastern 
side; so that standing on a rock which reaches to the water's edge, 
nearly opposite this opening, you have a fine bird’s eye view of the 
neat white dwelling-houses and rival churches of one of the neigh- 
boring villages. The pond is not more than two furlongs across, 
but its waters are very deep, clear, and cool, and in former days 
abounded in fish; but these have latterly become so scarce that old 
Izaak Watton himself would fail to get a nibble there. It was 
rare sport, some five or six years ago, to stray out to this place on 
the summer holydays, and fish and swim, and pluck the richly- 
scented pond-lilies which grew along the margin, or to go over alone 
on some moon-lit August night and sit upon the rock and think that 
there could be no spot in the wide world so lovely. 

Why is it that the sight of beautiful scenery, especially when 
viewed in solitude, always makes us melancholy? I have stood 
on a lofty cliff and looked down upon green fields with pleasant 
streams winding through them, upon the busy city sending its con- 
tinual murmur up to heaven, and upon the distant ocean glittering 
in the sunbeams; and I have walked along the sea-beach at the 
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still hour of midnight, and gazed ¢ out upon the waters as the bright 
rays of the moon ‘glanced upon them, and listened to the autumn 
wind whistling through the dry branc hes of the trees, and the leaves 
rustling gloomily along the ground; and although all was gloriously 
beautiful, I have turned aw ay with a saddened heart. ‘And is it 
not so with all? Whence then comes this feeling? Do our 
thoughts at such moments recur to the past; to the friends that 
stood around us in childhood and youth, and who are now scattered 
abroad over the wide earth, or perchance mouldering in the grave? 
Do we sadden at the reflection that nature’s land-marks are 
unchangeable ; that they are as they have been and will be; that 
years hence, when our own forms, these hands, these limbs, shall be 
but dust, other men will have filled our places; will be gazing on 
these self-same scenes, while we shall have passed away and been 
forgotten? Or when we behold the Almighty’s handiwork, do our 
souls rise up within us, and long for wings to flee away to that place 
to which there is no admittance save through the gates of pEatH? 
But I am wandering. 

Mountain Pond, like a great many less worthy places, has its 
legend; a tale known only to a few, who are foolish enough to love 
to hear the wild stories which village gossips are so fond of relating. 
Some fifty years ago there dwelt in a neighboring village a family 
which from time immemorial had been subject to hereditary insanity. 
Few of that family had been known to die a natural death; the 
poison, the cord, the knife, or the pistol, had hastened the end of 
nearly all of them. No matter though the fatal malady delayed its 
approach till their brows were deep-furrowed by the hand of time, 
and their locks were turned to gray ; it was almost sure to come at 
jast. There was one of them who had been told, when young, that 
if he applied himself habitually to hard bodily labor, he would be 
secure; and he tried the scheme. Day after day and year after 
year did he toil on, until his steps became feeble and his hair white, 
and people began to think that the sentence had been removed 
from him. 

On his sixty-ninth birth-day he rose from his couch a madman. 
They confined him to a small room, but he contrived to escape 
unseen by any one; and when his friends, having discovered his 
absence, made search for him, they found him in one of the out- 
buildings, with a mallet in his nght hand, driving a chisel into his 
own throat, while the hot blood spouted out upon the floor! They 
sprang upon him and wrested the weapon from his hands; but it was 
too late; the old man died the next day. It is to another member 
of this family, however, that my story relates. The man who ended 
his days in the manner I have just related, left behind him two 
sons, heirs to his estate, and—to his madness. At the time of 
the father’s death one was in his twenty-third year, the other some 
four years younger. The former, like most people, was mainly 
intent upon amassing wealth for the future support of himself and 
his young bride. He was strong, active, and apparently regardless 
of the fearful curse which was hanging over him and his. 
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His brother was cast in a far different mould. Pale and thin, he 
pursued no fixed occupation, but spent the greater portion of his 
time in the perusal of such books as the village afforded, and in 
rambling about the woods and fields. The neighbors treated him 
kindly, for there was something in the wild glare of his keen, black 
eyes which told that the disease of his fathers was fast creeping 
upon him; and it was thought that he hastened its progress by 
continually brooding over his impending fate. It is a terrible thing 
for the young and gifted to know that ere long the light of reason 
must be extinguished within him; to feel that for him genius and 
learning can be of no avail; to go forth when the spring-flowers are 
scenting the earth, and the songs of the merry birds are filling the 
air; when the sky is cloudless and all nature is bright with joy, to 
look abroad upon the face of nature, and while a feeling of gladness 
springs up in the breast, that God hath made his earth so beautiful, 
to remember that the withering blight is upon him, turning every 
blessing into a curse; to sit amid the howlings of the autumnal 
tempest, and reflect that life has no gay prospect in store for him ; 
that to him the valley of the shadow of death is rendered yet more 
dark by the gloomy clouds of insanity; to think, till the hot blood runs 
madly through the veins, and to fancy that tHE Doom is already 
begun! And such were the feelings of the younger brother. 
From his earliest boyhood Mountain Pond had been one of his 
most favorite places of resort. Thither would he repair, and seating 
himself upon the rock during the long summer days, pore over the 
pages of some favorite author, or gaze upon the quiet waters, and 
watch the fleeting images of the bright world which seemed to lie 
far down in their calm depths. 

It was a warm day in August, that some boys who had been over 
to the pond to fish, returned home, and told some of the villagers 
that they had that forenoon seen young William B standing 
on the rock, and acting in a strange, wild manner, such as they had 
never observed in him before; and that they had left off their sport 
ealier than usual, because they were afraid of him. It was not 
long of course before the story came to his brother, who immedi- 
ately started in search of him. With an anxious heart he hastened 
across the fields and over the hills, for there was no direct road to 
the pond; and his pulse almost stood still, as he drew near the 
opening which would afford him a glimpse of the rock. An invol- 
untary exclamation of joy burst from his lips as he beheld his 
brother sitting in his usual place; but it was a long circuitous path 
through the woods, and it was some time before he stood on the 
little elevation immediately behind him. The young man was 
sitting quietly on the rock, close to the water's edge, his elbows 
upon his knees, and his chin resting upon both hands. His brother 
looked at him silently for a moment, but when he saw that he 
stirred not, and indeed seemed scarcely to breathe, he sprang down 
by his side and called him by name. In an instant the youth was 
on his feet, glaring savagely at the intruder. At length, in a low 
voice, he spoke : 
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‘Yes, you are one of us, and you’ll be mad, evenas J am! ‘His 
voic e gradually arose to a perfect yell: ‘Do you remember the old 
man? the chisel? the blood? And why shouldn’t we die too? —here? 
now! 

He sprang at his brother’s throat, and notwithstanding his supe- 
rior strength, dragged him to the edge of the rock. And now came 
a fearful struggle for life and for death. The elder was a powerful 
man, but the might of madness was in the muscles of his adversary ; 
and every moment the contest grew more doubtful; till at length 
the foot of the former slipped, and with an agonizing ‘O! God !? 
from one, and a yell of triumph from the other, they fell headlong 
from the rock. There was another vain struggle, a few bubbling 
cries, and the waves closed over them for ever! Some of the a 
dren who had given notice of the young man’s strange conduct i 
the morning had followed the elder brother, though at some aoe 
behind, and arrived at the opening in time to see the whole of the 
sad affair. By them the story was quickly communicated to the 
villagers ; but all efforts to recover the bodies proved fruitless. 

The ‘Mad Family’ is now extinct. Strangers have filled their 
places in the village, and on the ruins of their old mansion a new 
dwelling has arisen. Their lands have passed into the possession 
of others, and their story is almost forgotten. But Mountain Pond 
remains the same; and as its calm waters sparkle in the rays of the 
sun, or reflect back the image of the pale, cold moon, they tell no 
tale of grief, of madness, or of death. 

New- Haven, ( Conn.) 


THE ANGEL*BROOEK. 
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A sroox in Eden bubbleth The livelong day it singeth 
O’er a flowery bed, Witching angel-tones, 

Supported by pure rain-drops, Till darkness, bringing silence, 
By dews from heaven fed. Comes from other zones. 


Many a ripple dimpleth Spirits here, ethereal, 
Its sparkling, crystal face, Warble joyous song, 

As merrily it hurrieth Offspring of the streamlet 
Along its joyous race. And flowers it flows among. 


O’er the flowers it runneth, Morning life bestoweth, 
Breathing odors sweet ; Night taketh life away ; 

For the air of Paradise Yet living, dying, happy 
Tribute passing meet. These beings of a day. 


A voice of music riseth So every stream hath voices 
From the fountain’s brim, Rising from its wave, 
Like the heavenly harmony Fleeting as the zephyrs 
Of an angelic hymn. Which in its waters lave. 
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NUMBER NINE. 


I HAVE no reminiscences of a sojourn within the tropics more 
agreeable than those which relate to rural life. True, every valley 
and hill side is not covered, like those of our sister isles, with the 
green sugar-cane and coffee-tree, but on the contrary, a piece of 
cane or of coffee, or a ‘bananarie,’ is hailed as an oasis in a great 
desert of woods. But this only rendered the ‘habitations’ (called 
in Jamaica, I believe, pens) more delightful from the contrast. Our 
hosts were not unhappy from a fear of our making invidious com- 
parisons between their domains and their neighbors’. If one did 
not raise heavy crops, neither did the others; so there could be no 
heart-burnings. 

As we pursued our winding way on these expeditions, now along 
the river’s bank, now striking off over the hills, and now through 
shady defiles, the agricultural features were ever the same. Nature 
in her slow, sure way seemed to have triumphed every where over 
man; and the consequences were forests of lofty growth, festooned 
with interminable vines, with here and there a ‘savannah’ or open 
glade. Occasionally a hut is descried, peeping jealously out from 
amid the trees; and some attempts in its vicinity have been made to 
stop the progress of the presiding goddess; but appearances gener- 
ally were, that the ‘humans’ had gone to sleep, and that she would 
soon reassert her universal right. All along the roads attempts are 
made to shut her out from the public highway at least, by slight 
fences made of stakes stuck into the ground, and horizontal ones 
wattled across from one to another. But it was of no use; the 
very stakes took root and grew, and the grass prevailed where cart- 
wheels never passed ; and all that man could keep was a narrow 
bridle-path in the middle or along the sides. 

Occasionally the traveller comes upon a batch of huts. If they 
look particularly forlorn and desolate, he may be pretty sure that he 
has arrived at a property owned by a colored person who lives in 
town and starves upon the scanty crops which are now produced 
in place of the princely revenues of days of yore. The occupants 
of the huts are the ‘cultivateurs, who fairly receive for their labor 
one half the produce, and whatever they can appropriate beyond. 
this, by the most inveterate and impudent practices of thieving 
which can well be conceived. If Monsieur Vidocq conceives him- 
self a match for the most dexterous members of the fraternity who 
honor the French metropolis, and if he is sighing for more knaves 
to conquer, let him visit these domains, and he will quickly find 
himself at a nonplus. 

An anecdote may serve to illustrate the ruling propensity. An 
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American captain was attending to the embarkation of a quantity of 
coffee on board his vessel in one of the ports, and being an old 
trader, and ‘knowing a thing or two,’ he would not trust his bags to 
the superintendence of the guard, but stuck to them faithfully under 
a broiling sun with the thermometer at ninety, while his crew had 
gone to the vessel with a boat-load. But Sambo determined to 
circumvent if possible even a Yankee captain. Providing himself 
with an empty sack, he steals wnder the wharf, and thrusting his 
jack-knife through a chink in the planks, he soon has a full bag in his 
arms, and the captain has still his complement in number if not in 
weight. Meanwhile Sambo’s companions near the scene of his 
exploit are furtively watching his progress, and the captain is 
mightily amused with the song they have improvised for the occa- 
sion, and which by the way is now a national melody. He laughs 
heartily at the loud guffaws and antic gestures of his black friends, 
and at last hums the air himself : 


‘Hai! Bizango! Soleil chaud! 
Hai! Bizango! Soleil chaud! 
Jean connait outé trou la yé 
Soleil chaud! Blanc pas wé 
Jean connait outé trou la yé ; 
Trou la la, trou la la, 

Jean connait outé trou la yé! 


Which may be freely rendered after this fashion : 


‘Ha! Bizango! Sun he hot! 
Ha! Bizango! Sun he hot! 
Jean knows where to find the chink ; 
Sun is hot, make white man wink! 
Jean knows where to hit the chink ; 
The chink is there, the chink down there ; 
Jean knows well the chink is there !’ 


It was not a bad joke, the captain’s joining in the song to the 
tune of which they were robbing him, how little soever it may 
speak for their good manners. Whether he got a copy of the song 
and had it set to the tune of ‘The Poachers, and whether he 
found out what had become of his property, this deponent saith 
not. ‘True it is, that this inveterate habit is so prevalent, that to it, 
in a great measure, may be attributed the fact that the dwellings of 
the poorer classes are so destitute of every kind of comforts or 
necessaries. They have absolutely nothing, unless a tumbler with 
a floating wick and a little palma-christi oil, a rickety table and one 
or two chairs, be something. The master of the house has generally 
a bed of some sort; for this cannot very easily be spirited away in 
the day-time, and at night he sleeps upon it. ‘Crib’ is the word; 
and the maxim is to make twwm meum whenever and wherever 
an opportunity offers. But after all, this business of exchange is for 
the most part confined to petty transactions. 

Highway robbery is of very rare occurrence, though it must be 
mentioned that a rogue has seldom an opportunity to cry ‘ Stand 
and deliver!’ to the bearer of a well-filled purse. But it is a fact, 
and one which I record with pleasure, that more serious crimes are 
rare among the Haytiens; considering their lawless and fiery tem- 
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peraments, unaccountably so. I refer particularly to the crimes of 
burglary, murder, and robbery. The merchants have frequent 
occasion to send money from one point of the island to another, in 
sums sometimes of many thousands of dollars. It is usually car- 
ried by men on foot, who will transport it, armed with a clumsy 
sword and a leather cap as heavy nearly as lead, a distance of a 
hundred and fifty miles, for three or four dollars per day. The men 
usually employed are the laborers about their stores; and though 
trusty as steel when so employed, yet they will not hesitate to fill 
their pockets with any thing that falls in their way when at work 
among boxes and barrels. Not only are they faithful when intrusted 
with more important matters, but they are never waylaid or robbed 
by the negroes in the mountains. 

Some five or six years ago a report was spread through the town 
that a piratical vessel had appeared off the coast, and that she had 
been seen to capture and sink a merchant brig. The town was 
instantly in a ferment. A sloop lying in the harbor was hired, one 
or two pieces of artillery sent on board, and every body volunteered 
to go out and hunt the villains to death. Straightway, guns, drums, 
swords and pistols were if possible more the order of the day than 
ever. The decks of the sloop were soon crowded with men ; her 
anchor was weighed, the mainsail hoisted, and she sailed out 
of the harbor with her gallant freight on a pirate-hunt, followed by 
the enthusiastic cheers of those who were left behind. She struck 
boldly out into the track of the pirate, and cruised after him for two 
days, and at last after a fruitless search returned to port with her 
crew tolerably well ‘used up.’ 

We were speaking of rural excursions. I once formed a party to 
visit Monsieur Jerome, who lived some five-and-twenty miles in 
the interior, on the ruins of a plantation which had been celebrated 
for having many rare and excellent fruit-trees, some of which still 
remained. Taking a stirrup-cup of strong coffee, we were in the 
saddle before Phebus had tackled his nags, and scoured through the 
town at a brisk trot, passing here and there some early riser, who 
scratching his head, wondered what it all meant; stared, rubbed his 
eyes, fetched an awful yawn, and went into his house and shut the 
door. He did not understand such a commotion, and he would not 
compromise himself. The land-breeze of morning drove before it 
a thick bank of vapor over the channel of the river, and as we grew 
warm with riding, it struck in our faces with a grateful coolness. 
The mist vanished before the rising sun, and then the freshened 
breeze came so cool and yet so balmy, so soft and yet so exhila- 
rating '— Such airs did our first parents breathe in Paradise. 

The remembrance is pleasant, as I sit and hear these November 
gusts howling round my windows. I think not only of the per- 
fumed breezes, but of that glorious elasticity of the element which 
expanded the chest to its utmost capacity at each inhalation. 
Arrived at the end of our ride, after crossing the pebbly river so 
many times that we could scarcely tell on which side we were, we 
were glad to dismount and take our expectant host by the hand. 
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We brought our welcome with us on the backs of sundry bétes de 
chargé ; and if the patient donkeys had witnessed our first ‘feed’ 
they would have pathetically congratulated each other on the 
pleasant prospect of returning home ght. 

Among other curiosities of the vegetable kingdom, this plantation 
had upon it three jacka-trees. This tree was derived from the 
East Indies, and perhaps these very individuals first budded in the 
other hemisphere. With very few exceptions, these were the only 
ones of their stately race in the whole island; and I believe there 
are very few in any other part of the new world. I can assist the 
reader to an idea of their size and appearance, by suggesting to him 
the largest elm he ever saw brought into the round compact form of 
a horse-chestnut tree, towering up, a huge cone, limb over limb, to 
an extraordinary height. I would compare it to the beautiful 
mango-tree, grown to thrice its usual size; but such a comparison 
would be of little use in these latitudes. And the fruit is worthy 
of its size. Lafontaine, when he wrote the fable of the acorn, had 
never heard of the jacka-tree, for its fruit is as big as a huge pump- 
kin, and weighs more than thirty pounds. They are of a yellowish 
color outside and in, and are baked to be eaten. They are sweet, 
but not a favorite food, and generally decay where they fall. 

The trees were loaded with fruit, and among the lower limbs, 
which were high above our heads, were thousands of wasps’-nests ; 
and the insects were in myriads filling the air with their noonday 
hum. Our host told us they never came below the line of their 
nests; and as the tree was very shady, we took up our quarters 
during the heat of the day around its trunk. Our foolhardiness 
came near meeting its reward; for we remained there utterly for- 
getful of impending pumpkins, until one came thundering and 
crashing down, putting us to the rout as if a bomb-shell had fallen 
among us; a catastrophe which we might have expected, for there 
were scores lying about. What ap obituary! ‘Killed by a jacka’s 
falling on his head, in the interior of St. Domingo!’ 

Another interesting excursion was to a plantation in the moun- 
tains of La Hotte; classical regions in Hayti, as being the hiding- 
places and haunts of the negroes mentioned in a former number of 
these papers. On this route lay the singular winding path up a 
mountain, where travellers may converse when separated by an 
hour's march, one being over the head of the other. Among these 
heights it was, upon a table-land, that we came to a road leading 
off the highway, which had once evidently been a beautiful avenue. 
It was now, all but a narrow foot-path, overgrown by sweet-scented 
jasmines: they were in full bloom, and their fragrance was literally 
wasted on the desert air. They carried us back to other days, when 
taste and refinement had abodes in these now desolate regions. 
Little did the proud planter think that his delicate flowers would one 
day be all that would live to point the way to his mansion! Here 
they clustered and bloomed year after year, with no friends but each 
other, neglected emblems of the past. 

Thinking that we were in the bosom of the mountains, and not 
dreaming of the ocean, we passed through the hedge of jasmines, 
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when behold! it lay spread out in all its immensity almost beneath 
our feet! The eye roamed over its broad plain until, fatigued with 
distance, it allowed it to melt into the blue of the remote horizon. 
If there is any one sight which a man ought to avail himself of 
when circumstances will allow, it is that from the top of a moun- 
tain. Never till then has he definite ideas of breadth, and space, 
and distance. It seems as if the intellects of mountaineers ought 
to be superior to those of other men, who have less opportunity of 
contemplating earthly grandeur. 

We were bound to an estate which in by-gone days had been a 
splendid coffee plantation. Our approach to it was soon made man- 
ifest by an object still more interesting than the jasmine hedge. We 
were riding now beneath a glorious Gothic arch, the apex of which 
was some forty feet high, while the sides (which formed at once a 
grateful shade and fences to each side of the road, impenetrable 
even toa rabbit,) were some twenty feet asunder. If we had before 
been delighted, we were now entranced! It was fairy land! 
Never shall I forget that long green, Gothic avenue, perfect as if 
from the hands of a skilful architect, and stanch and strong with 
life. It was not of massive oak, nor of timbers hewn from the 
huge mahoganies of the surrounding heights. It was formed by 
hundreds of orange-trees, which had been set so near together that 
they ran up tall and slender, and their gradual inclination toward 
each other formed the perfect arch, shutting out the sun and I had 
almost said the rain, so compact were they. They were probably 
fifty years old, and not one was thicker than a man’s arm. There 
they stood and there they still stand, unappreciated and indeed 
utterly unknown, save by the reckless denizens of the scattered huts. 

T had written thus far, and read these lines to a friend now in this 
country, in whose company many of these excursions were made: 
‘ You are mistaken in that last remark, said he. ‘How so?’ ‘ Be- 
eause the trees are all dead!’ ‘Dead?’ ‘ Yes; the pichons have 
attacked the orange-trees, and killed them all.’ 

I had seen the ravages of this pichon in other sections of the 
island. They are an insect so diminutive as to be scarcely percep- 
tible to the naked eye, but when viewed through a microscope they 
exhibit the precise shape of a turtle, with a pair of black prominent 
eyes, the body itself being of a light color. When they attack an 
orange-tree they cover it so completely that it has the appearance of 
being enveloped in hoar-frost. My friend observed that he had 
passed through a similar avenue about twenty miles distant from 
the one here mentioned, which was a full half mile in length; and 
which had been the line of separation of two princely estates, the 
road passing between the two rows. Is there such another fence in 
the world? 

The next mark of the olden time, and we must say too of slave- 
labor, which we encountered, was a stone wall of great extent 
enclosing the property. It is handsomely built of broad flat stones. 
This seemed a very waste and profuseness of labor, in a country 
where hedges are so easily made by the orange, the Spanish wood, 
or that impassable and hardy shrub, the ‘penguin.’ This stone wall 
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will stand for future generations to gaze upon with wonder, a mon- 
ument of the slavish labors of their fathers, the only symbol perhaps 
which will then be extant among the mountains of La Hotte. 

Arrived at the site of the mansion house, we found but few ves- 
tiges of ancient grandeur, save a beautiful ‘glacis. This was 
an indispensable part of a coffee-estate, being a broad level spot 
covered with a hard cement, on which the newly picked coffee was 
dried in the sun. Tired and hungry, we gladly dismounted, and 
made our quarters in a decent cottage, and when the contents of our 
hampers were spread out, and the Westphalias and Bolognas and 
Gruyere displayed their pleasant countenances, and the Sauterne 
and claret ogled us with their red noses from their snug straw, we 
forgot our fatigue; the merry laugh resounded, the joke went round, 
and the air reverberated with the unwonted sound of the voices of 
white men. Perhaps the last which had been heard there were in 
the death-shrieks, when the knife of the insurgent slave gleamed 
in the light of the moon. And old men were round us who had 
perhaps been busy in those days. Perhaps? Undoubtedly they 
had been; for he who put not his hand to the work, and that right 
earnestly, straightway fell a victim to the jealousy of his own race. 
Now however these old men were civil and obliging, far more so than 
their sons. But as for persuading them to converse upon those 
events, one might as well ask the trees of the forest. It is doubtful 
if they converse upon those matters even with their own children. 
Perhaps they have a lingering dread that Charlie may yet come ‘to 
claim his own again;’ and they fear a day of retribution. 

Negroes are superstitious to an extraordinary degree. In the 
howlings of the storm and in the stillness of the starry nights, do 
these old men never hear ‘the voices of the past?’ As evening 
closed in, the air grew chill, and round the blazing fire out of doors, 
(where the bananas and plantains and yams were receiving their 
culinary preparation,) might be seen, huddled close together, our 
hungry party, watching the interesting preliminaries with eager 
looks, stretching their stiffened and benumbed limbs to the genial 
heat, and occasionally stealing a glance toward the hili-sides and 
woods, which were buried in the blackness of night. Beyond us 
was a group of blacks, looking on with curious interest, while one of 
their number, whom we had made cook and major-domo, was order- 
ing them about with an important air, clothed as he was in a little 
brief authority. And when he pronounced all ready, and the smo- 
king dainties were drawn from the hot embers or the boiling ‘ chau- 
diere, the countenances of all were once more arrayed in benign 
smiles; and when the table was fairly spread, filling up as it did the 
whole interior of the hut, (boards supported on barrels,) and each 
man was politely requested to take his seat, draw his knife and 
fork, and fall to, the smiles were exaggerated into a more decided 
expression of satisfaction; voices grew louder, and the welkin rang 
again, I ween, that evening. 

We passed two or three days here. We had changed the climate 
as much as if we had gone a thousand miles to the north; and we 
returned to town refreshed and invigorated by the excursion to the 
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mountains. We found among the Creoles of the plantation a noisy, 
talkative fellow, a sergeant, whose countenance and voice were 
quite familiar to us, as he was continually on duty at some of the 
guard stations in town; and as he was fond of society, his voice 
was often heard on the wharf or among the cartmen, laying down 
the law and meddling in every body’s business; and he was a great 
stickler for a due respect to be paid to the ‘ corps de garde, of which 
he was the consequential sergeant. I little thought what a splen- 
did home this fellow had, neither did he in fact know it himself. 
Did he ever feel poetical as he snuffed the odors of the jasmines or 
sauntered through the Gothic arch? Not he, the vagabond! The 
sergeant had too high an opinion of his importance ever to feel 
poetical; he was a great man among his brother rustics; and when 
he footed it to town every two or three weeks, to play his part 
among the soldiery, didn’t he feel as if the independence of Hayti 


rested upon his shoulders? I believe he did. ge: tine: 


7 ates GLEN. 


In a beautiful dell where I love to go, 

Is a limpid brook with so soft a flow 

That its voice would never disturb the prayer 

A soul might breathe to its Maker there! 

*T is a lone, sweet place, where the ancient trees, 
That have met the storm and the summer breeze, 
Hang over the bed of the gentle stream, 

And shield its breast from the solar beam. 

It borrows a beautiful emerald hue, 

But is clear as the early morning dew: 

I can count the pebbles it glideth o’er 

With a farewell kiss, to return no more. 


On its banks is many a flowery gem, 

That Flora might claim for her diadem ; 

And the sturdy oak hath its clinging vine 

Which seemeth to whisper, ‘ I’m thine, I’m thine,’ 
As it wreathes the limbs of the forest-king, 

And sways to the lightest zephyr’s wing. 

And many a bird hath a quiet nook 

In the boughs that are arching that fairy brook: 
Their songs with the rippling of waters blend, 
And the leaves their flutter and sighing lend! 


The voice of music cannot be still, 

For it sleepeth never — that purling rill; 

It singeth at eve in a plaintive tone 

A soft lament for the spirits flown ; 

Yet oft on its tranquil Coabat at night 

Through the parted leaves comes a flood of light, 
From a star that seeketh itself to see 

Reflected in beauty, fair stream! by thee. 
Sweet gem of the landscape! a vain farewell ; 

I yield to the magic of Beauty’s spell! 

And never, while earth hath a thought of mine, 
Shall thy soothing light in my soul decline! 


H. I. Woopvman. 


Boston, ( Mass.) 
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A PEEP AT DEATH. 





I was standing one bright day on the banks of a small stream 
which ran near the village where I was staying, gazing alternately 
at the clear blue sky and at the quiet green valley that stretched 
away before me. Suddenly I heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
before I had time to think again, I felt the bullet like a ball of fire 
tearing its way to, and into, my heart. All control over my muscles 
was instantly lost, and I fell to the ground; perfectly conscious, but 
unable to prevent all sorts of motions in my limbs: caused, I sup- 
posed, by the blood rushing back to the seat of life. The tumult 
soon ceased, and I knew that Iwas dead. I found myself pent 
up, if I may so speak, confined within the narrowest limits. What 
particular part of the body I was imprisoned in, I was unable to deter- 
mine ; but to one part, and that apparently a very small one, almost 
a point, I was confined. I tried to project myself, as of wont, along 
my limbs; but the power was gone. The ground on which I lay 
felt like air; indeed I do n’t believe that [felt it at all. The connec- 
tion between me and the body was in a measure dissevered, and I 
shuddered as the thought came upon me that this was death. My 
eyelids closed, but I was able to see and hear as distinctly as ever ; 
nay, more distinctly ; for I could see not only the faces and forms 
of others, but their hearts; and could read their thoughts, even 
though they were but half formed. 

The fellow who shot me came running up, wild terror almost 
overpowering his senses. The shot was purely accidental. This 
gave me some comfort; it was so"much sweeter to go out of the 
world thus, than to die by the hand of an enemy. Soon others 
came up, crying out with fright. It was natural that I should look 
at their hearts, since it was just as easy as to look at their faces, 
and moreover, was somewhat new to me: but I soon grew sick of 
it. It was an ungracious task, and I don’t wonder now, though I 
did formerly, that the Rosicruscians were all misanthropes. 

The men took me up softly, as though they feared to hurt me by 
any roughness, and conveyed me into the house. They laid me on 
a bed, covered me with a white cloth, and pronounced me a corpse ; 
put on long faces, spoke in whispers, and sent for the coroner. 
How I longed to throw off the sheet, jump up, and kick them all out 
of the room! I felt able to do it: but when I tried, my arms and 
feet were mere bars of lead, and refused to obey the commands of 
the will. So I lay still, and tried to groan, but I couldn’t. What 
next? thought I; ay, what next! A cold shiver crept through 
me as I thought of the future ; so I looked back on the past, and then 
tried to groan again; but with no better success. Soon the coroner 
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came in, took a pinch of snuff, and felt of my wrist. ‘ Quite dead!’ 
said he, coolly. ‘Death caused by a rifle-ball through the heart.’ 
He was thinking about the price of stocks all the while, for I could 
see into his sowl. ‘Ah!’ he continued, ‘sad event; very sad; 
better notify his friends; it’s unpleasant; the sooner the better. 
I’ll make out my report to-day.’ And with this, the little coroner 
waddled out of the house. 

Nearly three days I had lain thus, and now I was to be buried. 
I was arrayed throughout in very white linen. Decidedly unbe- 
coming, thought I Oh! I wish somebody would bore a hole in me, 
and let me out! I was getting tired: for the last thirty-six hours 
had been thirty-six years. Nobody did bore a hole in me, however, 
and I remained in. 

They took me up gently and laid me in the coffin. I struggled, 
and fought, and remonstrated; but they didn’t seem aware of any 
motion that I made, but went gravely on with what they were 
about; and into the coffin I went. The lid was nailed down, all 
but the head-piece: so I knew that my countenance was to be 
exposed once more to the gaze of admiring friends. ‘Snug quar- 
ters these! thought I;’ ‘rather close, but soft. I wish it had n’t this 
confounded smell of the grave!’ 

I went to church in state; listened to a very affecting sermon on 
the uncertainty of life; heard a dirge performed by the choir; and 
very well it was performed too. But the young lady that sang the 
solo! How I longed to bite her! I knew her voice. She sung 
altogether too well —too artist-like. I hated her for it; and thought 
how dearly I should like to sing a solo over her coffin. 

The exercises being over, all gathered round to look again on the 
face of the dead. The lid was thrown back, and the light of day 
streamed in upon me. It was the last time it would ever visit me. 
My bed grew cold as I thought of it! Many familiar, many strange 
faces peered down into mine: some curious, some sad, but the most 
merely grave. 

‘I say, cried I to them, though they didn’t seem to hear me; ‘I 
say, fine sport this; very fine; quite an amusing spectacle, no 
doubt! But see here, my good friends, said I, raismg my voice, ‘ I 
protest against this whole proceeding. If I was dead, or any thing 
of the kind, I should n’t object in the least; but Iam no more dead 
than you are! My position here is really uncomfortable. Just con- 
sider how you would like to be thrust into a box, and dropped down 
into a hole in the ground, out of sight; and all done so coolly and 
deliberately, for the sake of aggravation! I don’t see what right 
you have to treata fellow in this way! I wish somebody would 
let me out! Holla! you wretch!’ said I to the man who came 
with his instruments to fasten me in; ‘do you suppose I am a dog, 
to be buried alive? Give me a little fresh air; do for mercy’s 
sake!’ 

But the carpenter did n't hear me. He took hold of the cloth 
and spread it over my face, preparatory to nailing down the lid. 
‘Old fellow !’ I cried energetically, for the blackness of despair and 
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horror was coming over my soul; ‘none of that! I tell you now, I 
won't be buried!’ But he seemed to think that I would be buried, and 
very composedly proceeded to shut me in. One little gleam of sun- 
shine, and that vanishing like early mist, was all that remained to 
me forever. I madea terrible struggle ; something gave way witha 
cracking noise, resembling the snapping of a lute-string; and I was 
free! I dashed head-foremost through the crevice between the side 
of the coffin and the descending lid, and jumped nimbly on to the 
top of my late habitation. 

‘Ah, ha!’ said I to the undertaker, as I shook my fist in his face ; 
‘ah, ha! you thought to catch me napping, did you? Iwas a little 
too quick for you!’ But he went on with solemn countenance to 
screw down the cover, and smooth the pall over the whole : totally 
unconscious that any thing unusual had taken place. I looked up 
to the gallery, and there stood the identical young lady who had 
just performed the solo, in the dirge. I had kissed her that day 
week! ‘Qh, ho!’ my dear, I exclaimed, ‘had n’t you better have 
reserved your lugubrious croak for a more fitting occasion? I shall 
dance at your funeral yet!’ The young lady, without heeding me, 
looked down at the coffin mournfully ; that is, as mournfully as she 
could look, and at the same time adjust her curls, and cast stolen 
glances at a young physician in one of the body-pews, whom I had 
supplanted in her affections. I was about making some violent 
remarks on her want of attention to me, and the extreme disrespect 
of the assembly generally, in not listening to my voice, when it 
occurred to me that after all I might be only a spirit, and then of 
course my voice could not be heard by mortal ears. 

This train of reflection led me to consider my corporeal frame. 
But here was a puzzle; for although every thing looked as it used 
to do, so much so that I would have sworn that I stood on the top of 
the coffin wholly alive and material, yet it was equally undeniable 
that I was at that very instant reposing under my feet. With regard 
to my dress, there was a still greater puzzle. What its material 
was I could not determine. It felt very light and loose, and almost 
intangible. I found too that the power of gravitation had but little 
effect upon me, so that I could rise or sink like a cloud in mid-ether. 
All these discoveries filled me with wonder; but in the midst of my 
philosophical meditations I was disturbed by the pall-bearers, who 
were preparing to remove their load from the church. The day was 
a fine one; a large procession was formed; the bell sent forth its 
single heavy notes, and we were on our way to the church-yard. 

‘I may as well see the show out, thought I; so I sat down astride 
the coffin, folded my arms, and apostrophized my former self 
beneath: ‘ Pleasant companion! Has it at length come to this? 
a sudden, violent and everlasting parting! Excuse me for not 
shedding tears, for I can’t, or I would in a moment. A delightful, 
profitable, though somewhat uncouth servant and associate hast thou 
been to me, in times past. Kind-hearted wast thou; a little given 
to pains and grievings of thine own, yet always ready to share 
mine, and obedient to my slightest wish. I will not cast in thy teeth 
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thy slips and errors of foot, which have been many, and of tongue, 
which have been more. Forgive any unkind feelings or thoughts 
which I have entertained toward thee on that account. Forget me, 
old friend! for I shall soon do the same by thee. I will see thee 
buried, and then be off You needn't feel pained at going away 
from the world: all things earthly must sooner or later have an end, 
and hence you are not alone in your misery.’ 

Hallo, you, Sir pall-bearer! don’t stumble over every third stone 
you come to, for you break in upon a very delightful philosophical 
homily of mine. Your twitchings and jouncings disturb me exces- 
sively. ‘If I might suggest, Sir, said I to the minister, who was 
walking very slowly before me, ‘I would beg you to consider that I 
am bare-headed; the season of the year is mid-summer, and the 
stn is near his meridian. However, proceed no faster than you 
deem advisable. Great dunce!’ continued I, aside ; ‘ I might as well 
talk to a post! My good friends!’ added I, turning round so as to 
face the procession behind, ‘my good friends, it would give me great 
pleasure on this melancholy and distressing occasion to make some 
remarks on the brevity of human enjoyment, interspersing a few 
thoughts on the Graham system of diet, and concluding with a 
beautiful and affecting acknowledgment of the honor you are doing 
me in escorting my coffin through the streets of your miserable little 
town. I see, however, that we are now entering the grave-yard, 
and will forbear.’ 

Softly, gentlemen bearers! set me down softly. So! my course 
is run, and my ride finished, is it? The grave opens its great 
mouth, and I must vacate my agreeable seat. ‘By the mysteries of 
the grave! what’s this, though?’ said I to a companion, who by 
some magic stood at that instant beside me. ‘Isn’t this Hans Von 
Spiegel?’ ‘ Indeed it is,” quoth he. ‘ But who is Hans Von Spie- 
gel?’ asks the reader. He was a fellow who died five years ago, 
from a fall which he got from horseback. He was an intimate 
friend of mine; a little wild perhaps, but a very good fellow at 
heart, notwithstanding. Hans sidled up to me and regarded me 
with a friendly stare. ‘Oh,ho!’ says I. ‘ Ah,ha!’ says he. ‘How 
are you?’ says I ‘ Tolerable, says he. ‘ You must think us,’ he 
added ‘an ill-mannered sort of people, not to come out and meet 
you; but the fact is, you died suddenly. If we had known that 
you had been coming, we should have contrived to receive you with 
becoming honor. However, I take upon myself the responsibility 
of welcome.’ 

‘You congratulate me on my escape from the ‘vale of tears,’ I 
suppose, said I. ‘And sighs? he added. ‘ And sighs!’ thought I; 
‘ what an expressive ejaculation!’ Hans, be it known, asserted with 
his last breath that it was love and not the fall which killed him, 
although every body knew to the contrary. He lived just long 
enough after the accident to exclaim at least a hundred and fifty 
times: ‘Oh! Blumine! cruel Blumine! you have been the death 
of me!’ 
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: : How do you employ yourselves in this land of spirits ? a asked, 
after a pause. 

‘I’m out of breath, just now, he answered, ‘ having come pretty 
fast to see you: but I’ll tell you more about our way of life directly.’ 

‘Where shall we go first?’ I asked. 


‘Nowhere till your body is buried!’ answered he, rather indig- 
nantly. 


‘Just as you please, said I, while the ghost of a blush struggled 
upward into my forehead. 

The coffin was now lowered into the grave, and the sexton stood 
with his shovel in hand, while the minister blessed my remains. 
‘ Old friend - said I, looking into the grave, ‘farewell: <A pleasant 
sleep to you! But mind and be ready if I should want you again 
Farewell!’ 

At this Hans and I departed. 


THE BOY’S MOUNTAIN SONG. 


A SHEPHERD-BOY on peaks of snow, 

I see the castles all below : 

The sun here darts his earliest ray, 

Here longest plays the lingering day : 
lam the mountain’s child! 


Here is the torrent’s infant home, 
I drink it from its fountain womb ; 
It rushes from the rotk away, 
I catch it in my arms, and say: 
I am the mountain’s child ! 


The mountain! ’tis my birthdom right! 
Around its ribs the storm-winds fight ; 
They rush and roar and howl along, 
But high above them swells my song : 

I am the mountain’s child! 


The thunders crash, the lightnings glare 
Below my blue-roofed home of air; 
I know them, and I shout aloof, 
‘In safety leave my father’s roof :’ 
I am the mountain’s child! 


When sounds the tocsin wide and high, 
And beacon-fires inflame the sky, 
Down in the vales I march along, 
And swing my sword, and sing my song: 
I am the mountain’s child! W. He 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


NoTicE OF THE LiFe AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE JoHN Atsop, Esq., of Middletown, (Conn.) 
By Tueopore Dwieur, Junior. 


Mr. Atsop was born in Middletown, (Conn.,) in the year 1776, and died there in 
1841. Although a man of retired habits, and little known beyond the circle of his 
private friends, he was one of that small number of our countrymen whose time 
was chiefly devoted to literary occupations. The chief object of the present notice 
is not so much to bring his name or his writings to that public notoriety which 
he habitually shunned, as to commend to others his favorite enjoyments, and par- 
ticularly to impress upon our young readers and those who have the power of 
influencing their opinions and habits, the importance of early acquiring a good 
literary taste, and of preferring its enjoyments to those of appetite or ambition. 
It is much to be feared that the present generation of our youth will come upon 
the stage without any just conception of the value of private study, or reading, in 
the proper sense of the term. There is no want of young readers, it is true; but 
how different are the works which we find in the hands of most of them, from 
those few but valuable volumes which formed the taste of some of our literary 
men ina past age! The first authors perused by the child, it is perhaps trite to 
remark, exert a powerful influence on the mind, even to the end of life. The 
natural love of truth may be overcome by the early reading of fiction; and when 
this effect has been once produced, by whatever means, adieu to all solid improve- 
ment, and to all sound intellectual enjoyment. But when fictitious writings are 
also immoral, how greatly is the evil increased, and how much more hopeless any 
future improvement! Half a century ago, when books were scarce in all parts of 
this country, the few families in which libraries were found generally possessed 
only works of standard value. This appears to be, to some extent, a natural result 
of similar circumstances. It is happily true, at the present day, that but little of 
the literary trash which overwhelms us here, finds its way across the Alleghany 
mountains; while more valuable books are read in much the greatest proportion 
by our western countrymen. 

The family to which Mr. Atsor belonged was better provided with books than 
most others in our country towns at that early period. His father and his grand- 
father were reading men; and the latter, being engaged in commerce, enjoyed 
facilities for increasing his stock, which he did not neglect. A social library was 
formed in Middletown, by the exertions of a few of the inhabitants, which, as 
usual in other places where they have existed, produced a happy and lasting 
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influence on the minds of many. With the example of friends around him, and 
the means of literary gratification in his hands, Mr. Ausor began at’an early age 
to devote hours to reading; and among the manuscripts which have been found 
since his death, are evidences of early attempts at poetical composition. At the 
age of fourteen he wrote a few verses, which express the sensibility and refinement 
of feeling that were conspicuous, not only in his subsequent writings, but in his 
manners and conversation to the end of life. As he loved literature for its own 
sake, and not because it was capable of being used for vain-glorious display, this 
little effusion was probably never read by any eye save his own during his whole 
life; and it stands at the head of a long list of poetical compositions hitherto 
unknown to his friends, as well as unpublished to the world. 

The taste of Mr. Ausor was naturally much cherished and directed by his elder 
brother, an American poet of no ordinary celebrity, the late Ricnharp Atsop, Esq.* 
Although the brothers were very different in age, the latter being the eldest and 
the former the youngest of a large family, they were intimate and daily associates 
for many years, being for the most part inhabitants of the same town. The sub- 
ject of this notice was a pupil of Dr. Dwieurt, at Greenfield Hill, and entered 
Yale College at an early age. He afterward came to this city, where he passed 
several years, engaged in the business of bookselling, during which period he had 
opportunities of forming an acquaintance with men of learning and taste, as well 
as of cultivating, by practical use, his knowledge of languages. After his return 
to a life of retirement in his native place, he spent many years in the midst of a 
circle of friends, by whom he was regarded not less for his amiable disposition and 
refined feelings, than for his well-stored mind and superior taste. Though habitu- 
ally reserved, his native hilarity and humorous turn of thought often displayed 
themselves, and long rendered him a favorite in every circle: his society was 
prized and eagerly sought by old and young. 

He early devoted himself to the acquisition of several languages, and did not, 
like too many persons who pursue that branch of study, confine himself to books. 
He sought the society of intelligent foreigners,and paid so much attention to 
the minutie of expressions and pronunciation, that he was able in early life to 
converse with freedom, correctness and elegance, in French, Spanish and Italian. 
His library was supplied with standard authors of those countries, and his fami- 
liarity with them assisted his memory in retaining the power of conversing in their 
several tongues, till the close of his life. His health was impaired for a few years 


before his death ; and, with the advice of his physicians, he spent several winters 


in the St. Croix and other Southern islands. In early life he had made a voyage 


to the West-Indies; and the various scenes to which his voyages introduced him, 
were neither unobserved nor disregarded, as many of his poetical compositions 
testify. How natural it is,as we review the writings of a man of such retired 
habits, extensive acquirements and refined taste, to desire that such examples were 
more common! How many a salutary check might then be put on the wild and 
heedless spirits, which so often lead to some extravagant theory or practice, impelled 
by the love of action, and by ignorance blind to the consequences! 

We have been favored with several specimens of Mr. Atsop’s poetical compo- 


_* In a notice of Mr. ALsop in Mr. Griswoxp’s excellent work. ‘The Poetry and Poets of Ame- 
rica,’ he is mentioned ‘ as a poet, often elegant,’ and as a writer ‘ better acquainted with the litera- 


ture of England, France, and Italy, than any other American of his time.’ He died at Flatbush, 
(Long Island,) in 1815, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
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sitions, to some of which, taken almost at random from the private papers to 
which we have alluded, we give place below. The annexed lines are ‘not only 


elevating and ennobling in their tendency, but they possess literary merit of no 
ordinary character : 


LINES 
SUGGESTED BY READING SOME PASSAGES IN LORD BYRON’S ‘CHILDE HAROLD.’ 


Mark countless worlds revolve in wondrous round ! 
Mark man’s aspiring soul; earth’s goodly frame ! 

Then, Skeptic, speak !— can wonders so profound 
Show, not their Maker’s glory, but his shame? 


Yet were it shame, if He whose powerful breath 
Could to dark chaos form and order lend, 

Should see the reasoning spirit quenched in death, 
Strong for no use and laboring for no end. 


Explore each distant clime: the rudest race 
Adore some being, good, all-wise, supreme ; 

They view the spirit spurn this narrow space, 
And wake immortal from life’s feverish dream. 


Say, ye low-minded skeptics! who, in spite 
Of reason, nature, man would brutalize ; 
Say why no floating atoms now unite, 
Nor worlds nor men from chance no longer rise ? 


Curst be the fiends whose malice would deprive 
Virtue of hope, would rescue Crime from fear ; 
Would snatch their refuge from the good who strive 

*Gainst direst ills, and all unmurm’ring bear. 


No! Man’s high-soaring Soul, with powers so great, 
Sees not the oblivious tomb her prospect bound ; 
Pure spark of heaven! she toward the Eternal’s seat 
Exulting mounts, through Being’s endless round. 


Yet, as one exiled long in foreign lands, 

Though summoned home awhile would lingering stay ; 
Thus on the confines of both worlds she stands, 

And gives one last, fond look when called away. 


Sigh’st though for joys that fame or grandeur brings ? 
Hop’st thon in them e’en earthly bliss to find ? 

No! from our contrite tears the soul’s health springs, 
And here, e’en here, our bliss the spotless mind. 


Pleasures of earth, elusive, mock our hold, 
Distant invite, but near approached, they fly ; 

False as the pictures which the clouds unfold 
In glowing tints of summer’s evening sky. 


See sun-bright Rapture scattering roses round ; 

To &pring’s soft breeze her rainbow pinions spread! 
Clasp her fair form, and in thine arms is found 

Pale Disappointment’s wasted, sickly shade! 


Like the gay image traced by painted beams, 
Yon heavenly arch of many-colored light, 
Joy’s fairy-land e’er just before us seers, 
Cheats our vain hope, and still deceives our sight! 


Seek’st thou that land? Then let not earth's cold chain, 
Which binds thy frame, thy spirit too confine ; 

Turn to thy Gop; in heaven’s unclouded reign, 
Mid native skies seek Joy’s eternal shrine. 
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We find one or two very faithful and clever translations from the Italian among 
the ms. fragments of Mr. Atsop. The subjoined epigram of Routt is especially 
pungent: 


‘ Or other belles words give an image faint: 
For CuHLor three suffice: bones, skin, and paint! ? 


‘To a Coquette, from Roncauut, is scarcely less biting, though not quite so 


plain of speech: 
‘ WELL may you laugh at lovers’ pains! 
Your heart, a very looking-glass, 
Receives all objects as they pass, 
But ne’er the slightest trace retains.’ 


We close our selections with the following harmonious and thoughtful lines, 
embodying that calm philosophy which finds its only abiding-place in the Chris- 
tian faith: 































TO THE SPIRIT OF A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


SoaRtne to-day through twilight of the grave, 

Thou, from thy prison freed, oh Spirit blest! 
Now looking back o’er life’s tempestuous wave, 
Smil’st in thy haven of eternal rest. 






Not all Life’s joys to earth could thee allure, 
Not all Death’s terrors damp the hallowed fire 

Which Faith enkindled in thy bosom pure, 

And bade thy soul on angels’ wings aspire. 






In vain the flowers of Paradise may blow, 
Bloom but to die, in this cold, dreary clime : 

Effulgent Bliss to our dark world below 

Scarce turns her front, in heavenward flight sublime. 






And if her aspect to this dismal wild 
She turns, *tis sudden clouded o’er with gloom ; 
Instant she flies ; and, beck’ning Virtue’s child, 
Bids him through peril seek in Heaven his home. 


” 


THe AGE oF GoLD, AND OTHER PorMs. By GrorcE Lunt. In one volume. pp. 160. Boston: 
WiLiiam D. Ticknor. 





Mr. Lunt is a very pleasing and a very correct poet. He has good thoughts, and 
a fine ear for the melody of verse ; his diction is often exceedingly beautiful, and 
his ‘utterance’ is generally equally unconstrained and felicitous. Some of his 
brief lyrics will long live brightly in our remembrance. Those thoughtful lines of 
his, of harmonious numbers and a touching pathos, commencing: 






* Swifter and swifter, day by day, 
Down Time’s unquiet current hurled, 

Thou passest on thy restless way 
Tumultuous and unstable world y? 





have in them a portion of the pensive musing and faultless rhythm of Brryanr. 
Touching the volume before us, so attractive in its fair open type and fine white 
paper, we must have but little to say ‘at this present.’ There is much in our 
‘mems.’ and dogs’-ears that is gossip-worthy ; but of this our space now forbids us 
to speak. Read the ‘ Age of Gold,’ and ‘thereabout especially’ where the writer 
contrasts ancient and modern honor in matters of trade and its chances with present 
repudiation and bankruptcy ; not forgetting the tribute paid alike to the valor of our 
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forefathers and the ladies of Boston, who raised the monument on Bunker’s Hill. 
Of the lyrical pieces, omit not to mark the stirring action of the ‘ Ballad of Lutzen,’ 
the nervous description of the scenes of ‘ Bloody Brook,’ once faithfully depicted 
in a prose sketch in these pages ; and as especially timely and seasonable, scan ‘ The 


Skaters’ in their ‘ ringing steel, and forget not ‘ The Poor, nor the kindly bard who 
pities and honors them. 


ABBOTSFORD Epition oF THE WaveRLEY Novets. Parts I. to XV., inclusive. Edinburgh: 
Rosert CapELL. London and New-York: WItEY anv PuTNaM. 


Or all the numerous illustrated serial works which have proceeded from the 
English and Scottish press, since the commencement of this popular style of 
publication, we have seen nothing which would favorably compare with the ‘ Ab- 
botsford edition of the Waverley Novels,’ fifteen numbers of which are before us. It 
was, as we learn from the publisher’s introduction, a favorite pursuit of Sir WatTEer 
Scorr throughout life, but especially in his most active period, to collect and 
arrange objects of art connected with the historical events and personages recorded 
and illustrated by his pen; and it cannot be doubted that a series of engravings 
representing the Pictorial and Antiquarian Museum at Abbotsford, will furnish 
the most instructive graphic commentary that the body of his writings could receive 
from any one source whatever. This collection, therefore, valuable in itself, and 
doubly interesting as having been made by such a hand, has been studied with 
care, and its various curiosities faithfully copied, for the exclusive purposes of the 
present edition of the Waverley novels. Fancy and ingenuity have already been 
largely employed on subjects drawn from these works. The aim on the present 
occasion is to give them whatever additional interest may be derived from the 
representation of what was actually in the contemplation or memory of the author, 
when he composed them. Accordingly, for this edition, the real localities of his 
scenes have been explored ; the real portraits of his personages have been copied ; 
and his surviving friends and personal admirers, as well as many public bodies and 
institutions, have liberally placed whatever their collections afforded, at the disposal 
of the eminent artists engaged by the proprietors. The work will be comprised in 
about one hundred and six publications, or numbers, each having a fine landscape 
engraving or a portrait, done on steel, with numerous engravings on wood from the 
first artists in England, illustrating sixty-four pages of beautiful letter-press. The 
prominent scenery described in the novels has been adhered to with the utmost 
care by Clarkson STANFIELD, R. A., who has spent months in its investigation, 
and who has already furnished whatever is needed for the earlier novels. The list 
of artists employed contains the names of twenty or thirty of the first painters in 
Great Britain; as Witxir, Lanpsreer, Rozerrs, Turner, Nasmytu, ‘and the 
lave ;’ while the artists in the engraving department are of equal eminence in their 
line. When finished, the work will contain upward of two thousand engravings, in 
which nothing will be omitted that can enhance the interest of the reader. Even 
the chair in which Scorr sat at Abbotsford while composing his immortal works, 
and the old chest-of-drawers in which he found the discarded ms. of ‘ Waverley’ are 
deemed worthy of preservation in the first issue of this faithful transcript of the 
scenes which ‘the Magician has wrested from the hand of Time.’ We received 
our numbers at a late hour; and shall therefore take another occasion to do them 
more elaborate justice. In the mean time we cordially commend the series to the 
acceptance of our readers, as the most beautiful, faithful, and all things considered; 

the cheapest edition of Scorr’s writings to be found in the world. 
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History oF Evrope: from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789, to the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbons in 1815. By ArcuiBaLp Atison, F. R. 8. E., Advocate. 


We tt pleased are we to see that the Brorners Harper have commenced the 
publication, in semi-monthly numbers, of this most trustworthy and admirable 
history, three editions of which have already appeared in rapid succession in 
England. The work will be completed in sixteen numbers, making four volumes 
of about six hundred pages each. The cost of the English edition is fifty dollars ; 
the American reader will be put in possession of the same work, printed upon paper 
of the first quality, and minutely correct in the text, for four dollars! Surely 
cheapness, where value is preserved, could no farther go. Mr. Aison’s style, as 
our readers have already partly been made aware, is chaste, forcible, and sometimes 
remarkably brilliant. There is a terseness in his language, which is yet sonorous 
and flowing; and he paints the scenes of warfare with the skill of a true artist of 
nature. We scarcely remember any thing more striking, more horribly dramatic, 
than our historian’s description of the deplorable state of the French army after the 
disastrous campaign of 1813. The first corps of the shattered host which had 
wended its way back from the Elbe, though passing through a rich and cultivated 
country, in a temperate season, had consumed every thing on its course, and in 
reach of the stragglers on either side, to the distance of several miles ; so that those 
who came after, could find nothing whereon to subsist, along an already wasted and 
exhausted line; and they arrived, a woful crowd, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
refluent by the bridge of Mayence into the French territory, which they overspread 


like a flood ; bearing with them an epidemic, which soon proved even more fatal 
than the sword of the enemy : 


‘ Tre dreadful typhus fever which they brought with them from the scenes of their sufferings in 
the German plains, soon spread to such a degree among the exhausted crowds who sought shelter 
within their walls, that in a few days not only the greater part of the military, but a large proportion 
of the citizens, were prostrate on the bed of sickness. The churches, the hospitals, the halls of 
justice, the private houses, were soon filled with a ghastly and dying multitude, among whom the 
worst species of fever spread its ravages, and dysentery wore down extenuated forms to the lowest 
stage of weakness. Such was the mortality, that for several weeks at Mayence it reached five 
hundred a day. The exhalations arising from so great a multitude of dead bodies, which ail the 
efforts of the inhabitants could not succeed in bufying, were such, that they ere long poisoned the 
atmosphere, and spread an insupportable and pestilential odor ‘through the whole city. ‘The 
church-yards and ordinary places of sepulture being soon overcharged, and interment in coffins out 
of the question, from the multitude of dead bodies which abounded on all sides, they were thrown 
promiscuously into vast trenches dug in the public cemeteries, which were rapidly heaped up to a 
height exceeding that of the walls which enclosed them; and when this resource failed, they were 
consigned to the Rhine, the stream of which wafted them down, as from a vast field of carnage, to 
the German Ocean; while the shores of the Baltic were pollute d by the corpses, which, borne by 
the waters of the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, from the vast charnel-houses which the ‘fortresses 


on their banks had become, bespoke the last remains and final punishment of the external govern- 
ment of the revolution.’ 


But Naroveon’s sun was now hasting to its setting. France, the sacred terri- 
tory, was on all sides invaded. ‘ WeLxineron, in the south, with hostile banners 
displayed, came down from the Pyrenees upon the fertile plains of the Garonne, 
while the united armies of Austria, Russia, Prussia and Sweden, extended their 
mighty masses toward the north and east, enclosing, by the progressive develope- 
ment of their resources, their formidable antagonist in a circle of fire. Never, surely, 
since the world began, was such involuntary homage done to the genius and valor of 
a single man! The allies made war, not upon a nation, but upon an individual. 
Their hostility was directed, not against France, but Naroteon Bonaparte.’ 
Here ensues a vivid picture of the battle of Laon, where for the first time the whole 
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disposable force of NaroLron, under his own personal direction, was brought to 
astand. The description partakes of that apparent personal interest in the con- 
test, which distinguishes some of Sir Joun Froissart’s battles: 


‘ Ir was a sublime and yet animating spectacle, when, on the evening of the Sth March, the allied 
army withdrew on all sides into the vicinity of this ancient and celebrated city. To the anxious 
and trembling crowds of citizens, and peasants driven in from the adjacent country, which had been 
the theatre of hostilities, the horizon to the south and west appeared covered by innumerable fires ; 
loud discharges of cannon rolled on all sides, and sensibly approached the town ; long lines of light, 
proceeding from the fire of the infantry of the allies, as they retired, or the French as they advanced, 
were distinctly seen as the shades of evening setin. When night approached, and darkness over- 
spread the plain, astill more extraordinary spectacle presented itself; the continued fire in the midst 
of the thickets and woods with which the country abounded, produced a strange optical delusion, 
which converted the trees into so many electrical tubes, from the summits of which sparks and 
dazzling light, as from so many fire-works, appeared to rush upward into the heavens. In the 
midst of this lurid illumination, long lines of infantry, dark masses of cavalry, and endless files of 
artillery, were seen covering the plain in all direction, till they were lost in the obscurity of the 


distance.’ 

The retreat of the French forces is described in a few words, but they are like a 
‘rich brush’ in the hands of a painter: ‘ At four o’clock the grand park and equi 
pages began to defile on the road to Soissons, and the French troops withdrew at 
all points ; but the cannonade continued till nightfall, and from the summit of the 
ramparts of Laon, the march of the retiring columns could be traced by the sight 
of villages in flames, and the awful prospect of granaries, farm-yards, and churches 
consuming under the reckless fury of the devastating bands, which, like a stream of 
lava, overspread even their own territory with conflagration and ruin.’ 

We close our extracts with the following description of the appearance of the 
French army, on the morning of the Battle of Waterloo; a sight whose magnifi- 


cence, says Mr. Auison, struck even the peninsular and imperial veterans with a 
feeling of awe : 


‘ ELEVEN columns deployed simultaneously to take up their ground; like huge serpents clad in 
glittering scales, they wound slowly over the opposite hills, amidst an incessant clang of trumpets 
and rolling of drums from the bands of a hundred and fourteen battalions and a hundred and twenty 
squadrons, which played the Marseillaise, the Chant de Depart, the Veillons au Salut de l’Empire, 
and other popular French airs. Soon order appeared to rise out of chaos: four of the columns 
formed the first line, four the second, three the third. The formidable forces of France were seen 
in splendid array ; and the British soldiers contemplated with admiration their noble antagonists, 
Two hundred and fifty guns, arrayed along the crest of the right in front, with matches lighted and 
equipment complete, gave an awful presage cf the conflict which was approaching. The infantry 
in the first and second lines, flanked by dense masses of cavalry, stood in perfect order: four and 
twenty squadrons of cuirassiers, behind either extremity of the second, were already resplendent in 
the rays of the sun; the grenadiers and lancers of the guard in the third lines were conspicuous 
from their brilliant uniforms and dazzling arms; while in the rear of all, the four and twenty bat- 
talions of the Old Guard, dark and massy, occupied each side of the road near La Belle Alliance, 
as if to terminate the contest.’ 


When we had perused the above, we took from our sanctum-library several 
admirable views illustrating the present aspect of the field of Waterloo, which were 
purchased on the battle-ground a twelvemonth since. Here were pictured the 
blackened ruins of Hougoumont, its broken walls pierced by bullets and shattered by 
explosions ; the farms of La Haye Sainte and Mont St. Jean; the monuments and 
pyramidal erections in honor of the brave heroes who there met their fate ; and 
as we gazed on them, we thought of the rushing squadrons, with hearts as 
susceptible and hopes and fears as intense as our own, who ‘ went down in the 
storm of battle with the foundering fortunes of their chieftain ;’ the thousands of 
wives made widows and children fatherless, on that memorable day ; and it sick- 
ened us to think farther of the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war!’ 
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Tue Evection or Burke anp CruGeRr For Briston.— We have received from 
a correspondent, evidently familiar with the facts which he lays before us, a communica- 
tion touching upon our article in the November KnicKERBOCKER, on the election of 
Burke and Crucer for Bristol; referring to the sentiments expressed by the former on 
that occasion, and presenting extracts from his addresses, both before and after the elec- 
tion. We regret that on looking over our articles filed for promised insertion, we find 
ourselves compelled to condense, to some extent, the interesting paper of our correspon- 
dent ; taking care, however, as we hope, to retain the more important particulars. The 
writer regrets that while we were recalling the election scenes of Bristol, and the 
remarks of Mr. Burke, we did not at the same time present a few extracts from the 
addresses delivered on the same occasion by our former fellow-townsman, Mr. HENRY 
CruUGER, who was three times elected to Parliament, and alike distinguished in and out 
of that body. His effective exertions in behalf of American liberty and American inter- 
ests will not soon be forgotten. It is worthy of remark too, that he was the first, and till 
within a few years the only American elected to the English Parliament, Mr. Henry 
CruGER (who was Mayor of the city of Bristol at the time of his election as colleague 
of Mr. Burke,) was born in this city in 1739. His father, who like his son had been 
Mayor of Bristol, was also a native of New-York ; his father, one of the largest and most 
influential merchants of his day, having emigrated to America as early as 1660. Among 
the sons of this first emigrant of one of our oldest Kn1cKERBOCKER families, JouN 
(uncle of Henry) was three times Mayor of New-York, and Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, to which office he was elected in opposition to Hon. Wini1am Livineston, 
afterward governor of New-Jersey. He was a delegate also from this city to the first 
Congress of States held in America in 1765, whence the first protest was sent to the 
King and Parliament against their unauthorized encroachments upon the rights of the 
Colonists. Mr. Henry Crucer, the colleague of Burke, removed to Bristol when 
quite a youth, and was afterward known as a large merchant; his elder brother Nicno- 
LAS remaining in New- York, engaged in extensive commercial transactions, particularly 
with the West Indies, where, it may not be amiss to mention, he had it in his power to 
patronize the afterward distinguished statesman, Gen. ALEXANDER HaMILton, then an 
orphan boy in his counting-room, whom he sent in one of his own ships to this country. 
Gen. HAMILTON was always proud to acknowledge and prompt to reciprocate these 
early kindnesses of Mr. Nicnotas Crucer. Meantime Mr. Henry CruGer, a gen- 
tleman of polished manners, well-cultivated mind, and great personal popularity, was 
elected Mayor of Bristol; and it was through his urgent solicitation that his friend Mr. 
BuRKE was induced to become a candidate for Parliament, he being then an almost 
entire stranger to the people of Bristol; and it is believed that mainly through the influ- 
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ence of Mr. CruceEr the election of BurkKE was secured ; since, elevated and enviable 
as was his subsequent renown, he had at that time obtained but little distinction. 

In some of the first published notices of the life of Mr. Burke, a ridiculous and mali- 
cious anecdote was related by some enemy of Mr. Crueer, to the effect, that he made 
no address to the people at the polls, but contented himself with the exclamation : ‘ J say 
ditto to Mr. Burke!’ ‘The absurdity of this story is proved by the fact recorded in the 
newspapers of that period ; namely, that Mr. CruGER, a well-known citizen and Mayor of 
Bristol, in a very able and eloquent opening address, to which his colleague handsomely 
referred, introduced Mr. Burxe for the first time to the electors of the city. Mr. 
CruGeEr therefore preceded and did not succeed Mr. BuRKE, in addressing the people. 
Our correspondent, who has perused the address in question, was impressed with the 
elegance of its style and the cogency of its reasoning ; and he assures us that the jour- 
nals of that day award high praise to the speaker’s command of language, his flashes of 
wit and his classical! illustrations ; attributes well known to all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, or had listened to him in Parliament. The amusing occurrence referred 
to occurred in the case of a Mr. CarrinGToN, on another occasion ; but in the newspa- 
pers of the day the anecdote was related in connection with the initial ‘Mr. C—, under 
the cloak of which some enemy of Mr. CruGer long after maliciously applied the story 
to him. Some of his speeches in Parliament have lately been re-published in the Life 
of Perer Van Scuaack, Esq. heretofore noticed in the KnickerBpocker. Mr. Van 
Scwaack having married a sister of Mr. CruGer, a long and interesting correspondence 
on American affairs was maintained between them. Among‘the speeches contained in this 
biography is the maiden-speech delivered by Mr. CruGer in Parliament. In relation to 
this speech, and the effect it produced upon the minds of his hearers, a letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Varpitt, rector of Trinity Church, New-York, who was then in England, 
contains the following remarks : 


‘Mr. CrvGzR’s fame has, I suppose, by this time reached his native shore. His applause has been universally sounded in 
this country. Administraton applaud him for his moderation; Opposition for the just line he has drawn ; and all men for 
his modest eloquence and graceful delivery. His enemies are silenced by the strongest confutation of their charges against him 
of illiheral invective against the people of England ; by his manly defence of his country, and honorable approbation of its 
opponents, wherever he thought them justifiable. I was in the House on the debate. It was remarkably crowded with members, 
and the galleries were filled with peers and persons of distinction. When Mr. C. rose there was a deep silenee. He faltered 
a little at first, but as he proceeded, the cry of ‘ Hear him! hear him !’ animated him with resolution. Hoop the Irish orator 
sat behind me. He asked, ‘Who is that? whois that? A young speaker? Whoever he is, he speaks more eloquently than 
any man I have yet heard in the house.’ I took great pains to learn people’s sentiments, and found them all in his favor. Mr. 
Garrick, a few days after, in a discussion on the subject, said ‘ he never saw human nature more amiably displayed than in 
the modest manner of address, pathos of affection for his country, and graceful gesture, exhibited by Mr. Crucer in his 
speech.’ I am thus particular, because you must be curious to know what reception the first American member met with in the 
most august assembly in Europe. My heart beat high with anxiety ; I trembled when he rose, with the most awful and affect- 


ing jealousy for the honor of my country. When ‘ Hear him! hear him!’ echoed through the house, joy rushed through 
every vein, and I seemed to glory in being a New- Yorker.’ 


‘It seems to me, Mr. Eprror,’ writes our correspondent, ‘ that there could be no more 
fitting vehicle for publishing and recording these notices of the distinguished reputation 
of an accomplished son of New-York, than her own peculiar KnicKerBockerR Maga- 
zine ; especially too, since the high reputation commemorated was earned in defence of 
American rights, and in the midst of the most splendid galaxy of statesmen the world has 
ever seen. For among his friends and associates in Parliament, as recorded in the life 
of Van Scuaack, were Burke, Fox, and SHeripan; and ‘ particularly with CoaRLes 
James Fox his political principles brought him into great intimacy ; and he was one of 
that illustrious band of the champions of freedom who espoused the American cause in 
the British Parliament.’ With the distinguished reputation of their opponents, consti- 
tuting a long list of eminent British statesmen of that day, every educated man is of 
course familiar. Mr. Crucer returned to his native city of New- York, where he resided 
during the latter portion of his life, and where he died, at the advanced age of ninety 
years.’ We have in our possession several of the doggerel! hand-bills alluded to in our 
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November issue ; but having already presented liberal extracts from this species of elec- 
tion-literature, we shall forego their publication for the present. ‘ Oh! the Golden Days 
of Harry CruGer’ is quite a long ‘ poem,’ in which enthusiastic admiration of himself 
and hatred of his opponent are described in language unmistakably plain. Kindred 
songs, embracing labored acrostics upon his name, sufficiently attest the great popularity 
which Mr. CRuGER must have won at the hands of his constituents. 


THE DRAMA. 


= 


AMI ET. 

Ir is indeed a painful contemplation, to the true admirer of the legitimate drama, to 
observe the contrast presented by the ‘drama as it was,’ and the ‘drama as it is,’ 
especially when that contemplation is enforced by reminiscences of the ‘ palmy days’ of 
the drama, as it flourished some thirty years ago. In those days the halo which encircled 
the stage, consecrated by the talents of Quin, Garrick, HENDERSON, ABINGDON, 
Crive, and CisBeER, still beamed in the reflected lights of KemBLe, Sippons, Youne, 
Jorpan, Kine, Farren, Munpen and Cooke. Then came, in worthy succession, 
‘KEAN the omnipotent,’ and ‘ O’ NeErLt the matchless,’ with a train of supporters, some 
of whom still exist, and form the only true connecting link with the legitimate style of 
acting. These were ‘actors of the old school,’ who proudly upheld the drama, and made 
it, what in reality it is and should continue to be, the highest intellectual amusement of 
a civilized people. 

In those times, sterling wit and polished dialogue, broad humor and poignant satire, 
were the essential requisites for genuine comedy ; while tragedy seemed to realize the 
somewhat indefinite description of Aristotle, and did indeed seek ‘ to purge our passions 
by means of pity and terror. Classic in its style, pure in its diction, and effective 
it its plot and language, tragedy became that high and distinguished species of 
composition, which since its first invention it was designed to be; and it exercised an 
influence over the minds of the intellectual portion of the community which we in this 
present utilitarian age can scarcely comprehend. Audiences, composed of the literati 
and wits of the period; the leaders of fashion, and the ‘ million;’ all were alike the 
ready and delighted supporters of the drama; upholding it by their countenance, and 
supporting it by their patronage and unwavering interest. 

In suggesting to managers the course imperatively demanded of them by the present 
depressed state of the stage, we cannot omit calling their attention to that destructive 
species of the modern drama, known as the Burlesque, which we conscientiously believe 
has accelerated the decline of a healthy theatrical taste to a greater extent than many are 
willing to acknowledge. This degrading excrescence of the stage has not only exposed 
the secrets of the ‘ Bona Dea,’ but has actually introduced the public ‘ behind the scenes,’ 
and has familiarized the uninitiated with all the trick and mechanism of the theatre, 
showing how ‘ the thunder is made,’ and consequently destroying all the illusion before 
so sedulously concealed by the folds of the ‘magic curtain ;’ ‘ Necessitas non habet leges’ 
we know is the plea for all this; but are not managers, like the man in the fable, cutting 
open their golden goose, the sooner to obtain the eggs?—and may not their experi- 
ment end in a similar disappointment? We appeal to the most determined admirer of 
the burlesque, whether the genuine wit and humor of a sterling comedy or farce have not 
aflorded them more real satisfaction than the best of these extravagant and ludicrous 
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productions? We believe, however, that a healthier tone on this subject is generating 
both with managers and the public. The leading theatre in this city, devoted to this 
kind of entertainment, has this season exhibited a returning taste for at least legitimate 
opera and farce, and is nightly crowded by gratified audiences; while the manager 
himself must participate in this satisfaction, by the consciousness. that he is appreciated 
as one of the first comic artists of the age ; and that the nightly receipts are not diminished 
by the experiment. 

Actors too in those days were ‘nursed in the lap of princes, and an ‘ esprit du corps’ 
existed among them, which made talent and education, if not respectability, indispensable 
requisites in candidates for histrionic fame. Nor need we confine ourselves, in this 
view of by-gone times, to England for our illustrations. America boasted her HaLLaMs, 
Henrys, Jerrersons, her MetmMotus, Masons, Hopexinsons, and others of scarce 
inferior excellence, many of whom live in the memories of our old play-goers as ‘ stars’ 
of the first magnitude, immeasurably superior to the so-called ‘ satellites’ of the present 
day, who only twinkle in comparison to these full orbs of light, that once irradiated the 
theatrical horizon of our country. To one who has seen the great works of the old 
dramatists given by many of this galaxy of histrionic talent, in a style that cannot be 
conceived by the preseut race of play-goers, it becomes scarcely a matter of surprise to 
witness the present apathy for theatrical entertainments. In those days plays were so 
“ast as to embrace the whole available talent of a theatre, and the minor parts were not 
the mere foils to exhibit the superiority of some favorite actor, and at the same time 
disgust a judicious audience. There was a uniformity in the whole, a harmony or keep- 
ing in the entire representation, which presented one perfect picture, delightful to the 
mere spectator, and gratifying to the true critic and auditor of taste. Here perhaps was 
the true secret of the vast influence exercised over the community in those days by dra- 
matic representations. The writer of this article looks back to the period on which he is 
treating and unhesitatingly asserts, that it is impossible at the present day to produce 
that perfect illusion in stage eflect, even with the superior scenic facilities and appoint- 
ments that now exist. The stage is now, by comparison, like a gorgeously-bedizened 
skeleton, a magnificent appearance of humanity, but wanting the vitality, the soz of the 
living creation. 

Such is the picture presented of the ‘drama as it was ;’ imperfectly sketched it is true, 
and necessarily curtailed in the delineation. Yet, defective as the sketch may be, how 
painfully does it contrast with the ‘drama as it is!’ Languishing, nearly expiring; 
legitimate tragedy and comedy almost banished from ‘ears polite ;’ dramatic and 
histrionic talent dwindled to a ‘select few,’ and the nightly receipts of our theatres 
reduced to a ‘ most beggarly account of empty boxes ;’ and only occasionally resuscitated 
by the introduction of some gorgeous mummery, or the fascinating but voluptuous 
gyrations of some foreign danseuse. With this decline in the patronage of theatres has 
grown up an entire change in the character of dramatic representations. Melo-drama, first 
intended as a more exciting species of tragedy, has now become the vehicle for presenting 
the grossest absurdities, and the coarsest kinds of profligacy, combining with it horrors 
that ‘out-herod Herod.’ As our leading novelists now select the felons of the Newgate 
Calendar for their heroes, and consecrate, or rather desecrate their genius, to dress up 
the crimes and follies of these worthies, as fit dishes for the public taste ; so also our 
dramatists, who follow assiduously in their wake ; and no sooner has the public appetite 
gorged upon the delectable treat through the pages of the favorite novelist, but forthwith 
they are called upon to repeat the enticing banquet in the dramatic representation, 
aided by all the accessories which painting, music and costume can now so well 
bestow on this degraded species of the modern drama. The voluptuous ballet and the 
entrancing opera, guiltless of all approach to nature, and divested of all literary preten- 
sion, complete this picture of the ‘drama as it is,’ which, contrasted with the sterling 
worth of the ‘drama as it was,’ is * Hyperion to a Satyr.’ 
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From this sweeping denunciation of the modern drama, however, we are bound in 
justice to exempt an interesting and eflective species of entertainment, termed the 
‘domestic drama,’ and many of the eccentric farces and interludes of the present day, 
which abound either in natural portraitures of character, or in palpable hits at the extrav- 
agance of the age, and which, in the absence of a continuous series of sterling tragedies 
and comedies, serve to keep alive in the minds of the public a taste for the legitimate 
objects of the stage. We readily confess also, that occasionally a beaming of the ‘light 
of other days’ flashes over the theatrical horizon, and a tragedy or a comedy appears 
that seems to indicate the returning glory of the drama. Yet even these are too ofien 
marred in their eflect, from the paucity of histrionic talent, and from being written to fit 
the peculiarities of an individual actor, being either void of due interest in scenes where 
the hero or heroine are not engaged, or only efiective when personated by the particular 
artist for whom they were created. In any notice of the ‘drama as it is,’ it would be 
unjust not to acknowledge the perfection of scenic representation, the beauty of appoint- 
ments, and the correctness and magnificence of costume, which now decorate the stage. 
These are points in which the ‘drama as it is’ may justly claim a proud superiority over 
former periods. Indeed the scene-painter and the machinist, the property-man and the 
costumer, are your veritable SHaksPERES, SHERIDANS, Orways and Farquuars of the 
modern stage. We have only to add, that ‘decline and fall’ seems stamped upon the 
‘drama as it is,’ and our picture would be complete. 

Now whence has all this deterioration arisen? Numerous causes have been assigned 
by those who still cling to the drama, as to ‘an early love,’ as well as by those who are 
exulting over its downfall. The general intelligence of the age, which unfits men’s 
minds for representations of the fictitious and the ideal; the perversion of the drama ; 
the growing sense of the drama’s immorality, and its objectionable associations with the 
hardness of the times, etc.; all are urged by partisans to these separately-assigned causes 
for the decline of public taste for theatrical amusements. That each and all of these 
causes may combine to produce the present depression of the drama, we will not deny ; 
yet still we maintain that the taste for dramatic amusements is not extinguished ; nay 
we boldly assert that in our own country at least the taste is not even on the decline. 
We have watched with interest every indication exhibited by the public on this subject : 
we have lately seen audiences delighted, nay enthusiastic, when any thing really sterling 
in its character was presented for their approbation. Managers should study these 
symptoms of the public pulse ; they should keep with the age ; not drag their unwilling 
energies after the public taste, but Jead it. Let managers husband the resourses yet left 
them in catering for their patrons. The increased intelligence and refinement of the age 
require that representations (at our principal theatres, at least.) should be in accordance 
with the taste of the audiences. Less will not suffice ; a wtform fitness and propriety 
must be observable in the production of every piece ; a stock company must be collected 
which can present, in the aggregate, respectable talent, so as not to offend the proprieties 
of the scene, even in a solitary particular. Managers are too often blindly obstinate on 
this point. Their conventional prejudices will not allow them to see how destructive it 
is to the interests of a theatre to have a few ignorant and incompetent underlings nightly 
destroying the effect of the really good actors in an establishment. A mediocre company, 
where the business of the stage is conducted with propriety ; all perfect, the appoint- 
ments, etc., in good keeping, and a general attention manifested in the minutiz of the 
scene ; will convey a more lasting satisfaction to an audience than even the highest 
efforts of an overwhelming ‘star,’ supported and surrounded by the drawbacks we have 
described. And to all this attention and energy on the part of managers they must add 
a disposition to meet cheerfully the ‘exigences of the times,’ by continuing the reduction 
of prices they have already begun; by not relaxing their efforts in consequence of this 
reduction, but affording entertainments equal if not superior to those given at their 
former rates. Their profits may not be as rapid, but they are certain to be more secure. 
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Actors too must coalesce with managers, for their interests are one and indivisible. 
They must not allow a ridiculous vanity to prevent them from giving their support in 
characters which they may please to think below their dignity. There are few fallacies 
connected with the theatrical profession more erroneous than this. Actors of merit 
never lose their caste with the public by occasionally taking an inferior part. The public 
experience a delight in seeing their favorites, and are often more ready to acknowledge 
the merit of an actor in an inferior character than in one of acknowledged excellence. 
In the former, they trace the actor’s genius, creating beauties which the author never 
contemplated. By a steady attention to such a course, improved upon and modified as 
circumstances may suggest, managers and actors may yet render the ‘drama as it is’ as 
successful as the ‘ drama as it was.’ H. 


WE thought to have offered our usual remarks upon the performances of the more 
prominent theatres during the month; but the preceding paper of an esteemed corres- 
pondent (the same to whom we were indebted for the admirable article entitled * Septem- 
ber and Oysters’) has left us little space for comment. It may be sufficient to state, that 
the time-honored ‘ Park,’ the oldest and first theatre in America, is soon to be converted 
into a Circus, by a company now in Philadelphia, who are at present exhibiting to the 
good citizens of that town the ‘ Red Ogre of the Frozen Regions, with ‘fiends, night- 
mares, and dark agents ;’ ‘ black castles, guarded by living skeletons and departed owls, 
and joyous spirits clothed in white!’ etc. We are informed however, that as a circus, 
the Park establishment will bear some resemblance to the best of its class, ASTLEY’s 
amphitheatre, London. MircHe w’s ‘ Olympic’ still continues its most successful 
career; the Manager’s ‘ Grandfather Whitehead’ having added new laurels to his brow 
and large accessions to his treasury ; a remark which will apply, in both branches, to Mr. 
Boors and his late performances at the Bowery theatre. 


‘ ELOQUENCE OF THE Putpit.’— A debt of obligation, which we hope his countrymen 
and brethren will not ‘ repudiate,’ is due to Rev. George W. Beruune, of Philadelphia, 
a Christian minister and a Christian gentleman, for his Address on the eloquence of the 
pulpit, with illustrations from that eloquent orator, St Pav , delivered recently before the 
‘Porter Rhetorical Society’ of the Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary. We have 
not seen so many undeniable truths brought home to the hearts of speakers and hearers, 
for many a long day ; and without more comment, we propose to illustrate the justice of 
our encomiums by a few extracts, which will speedily send our readers to the pamphlet 
itself. The following passage sets forth a plain truth in plain language : 


‘Ir is easy to tell what kind of a speaker is in the pulpit by observing his auditory. If they sit listless, lounging unconcerned 
or looking careless!y around, however good a man he may be, he is a poor preacher; but if they bend their eyes intently upoa 
his countenance, listening ut avis cantu aliquo, or their cheeks be flushed, their tears starting, or their hands clenched, and 
there is a hush over all, so that his lowest whisper is heard in every part, he must be eloquent. For although it is a fashion to 
sneer at popular preachers, and to wonder what it is that attracts the people where we can see no learned depth uor keen 
metaphysics, we may be sure that no man ever won the public ear withont some striking quality ; and, as in the pulpit, we are 
not mere critics or metaphysicians, it would be far better to search out and emulate than to despise his power in securing the 
attention of his hearers. That very thing, which we cannot at first see, is the secret ot his influence. We read little to admire 
in Whitfield’s sermons, in Summerfield’s less, though we know that both of them were men of various talents, as well as most 
successful preachers ; but what seems only a common-place, as given in the quiet page, was full of energy and beauty when 
illustrated Ly their skilful enunciation, the play of their features, and the aptness of their gesticulations. No small part of their 
efficiency lay in making thoughts, familiar and comprehensible, attractive and forcible by the talent of their delivery ; and who 
in the pulpit would exchange such a talent for a head like a lexicon or an index of philosophical speculations?’ ~ - - ‘ Elo 
quence, in the full sense of the term, is not indeed always to be insisted upon in the preacher. Men destitute of rhetoric may 
be and have been of great use in the pulpit from other valuable qualifications. There are those whose attenuated length of limb 
and angularity of frame no Calisthenist could ever drill into grace ; whose voices are too harsh and unpliant or their musical 
sense too dull ever to acquire a pleasing modulation ; upon whose arid brain the dews of fancy never fall, and the thoughts that 
grow in it are like certain esculents, without bud or blossom or leaf — naked, knotty, gnarled, and unseemly. Yet even these, 
if they cannot be graceful, may become less awkward ; if they cannot be musical in utterance, they need not screech nor mum- 
ble ; or if they have no fancy, they may cease to be grotesque in absurd imitations of it.’ 
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The reproof administered to preachers of the ‘ Elder Knarr’ school, in the second 
division of the subjoined passage, is equally forcible and just. How many divines, guilty 
of one or the other of the faults mentioned below, could we now count up on our fingers ! 


‘Troe dignity in the pulpit is opposed to all affectation of prettiness ; to a mincing effeminate utterance, a rolling of the r, a 
precise sibilation of the s; to showy words and tinsel phrases, jingling alliteration, unnecessary antitheses, a constant effort at a 
rhythm in our se&tences, elaborate circumlocutions to avoid the honest idioms of our mother tongue ; or a dressing up of a 
simple idea with common withered flowers of rhetoric, until the people can see nothing but the millenery about it, and the 
smirking artist complacent with his skill. The preacher, conscious of truth and intent upon his great purpose, I will not say 
disdains, for he does not even think of such poor puerilities. He is above them, manly, honest and sincere. But he does not 
fall into the opposite extreme of coarseness. He is himself a gentleman and a scholar, and therefore has a due regard for the 
proper feelings and taste of such among his auditors; nor will he allow a breach of grammar, an ill-pronunciation, or an 
unseemly provincialism, to disgust those whom he would persuade to salvation, He need not always aim at pleasing the 
Jearned, but he is not the less intelligible by all for speaking good English.’ . + + ‘I doult the success of those who despise 
christian decencies. Surely, coarseness is not contributive to the force of truth, or our scriptural patterns are sadly defective. 
The good they seem to do at the moment is far more than counterbalanced by the mischief they fling over the future. I respect 
a blacksmith in his place ; the dust of his furnace and his sweaty strength are a glory to him there ; but I cannot restrain con- 
tempt for the preacher who affects the grimed features and cvatless arms and sledge-slinging gestures of a blacksmith, in the 
pulpit. I can feel for one whom nature made ungainly or who lacked an early education to train his speech; I can forget his 
unavoidable defects in honor of his zeal and taients; but he who apes deformities, and strives after rude eccentricities, deserves 


no pity, except such as we give to a fool playing with the fires of an altar, or a madman laughing at the lightning of heaven.’ 


We are glad to hear such a writer and speaker as Dr. BErHuNeE admonishing his 
brethren against the elliptical or ‘ Orphic’ style of sentence-cropping. ‘ If there be a tide 
in our souls,’ says he, ‘there should be a flow in our eloquence ; nor should we dam it 
up into pools by too frequent periods. A discourse made up of brief sentences is like a 
succession of aphorisms. There wants a closer linking of them together. One or two 
would be very impressive; so many of them is like a rope of sand. Beside, such 
sentences, if there be any connection in the preacher’s thoughts, are brief only in ap- 
pearance. He has separated them only by grammatical forms and stops, weakening but 
not destroying their relation to each other; or he gains conciseness at the expense of 
clearness, by leaving out relatives and expletives, and confounding us with unacceptable 
ellipses. To avoid a parenthesis (which might give the necessary exception or reference 
in an instant) he must be at the pains to arrest the current of his thoughts, and fit in a new 
entire sentence, nominative, verb, object, and all. Much, it is true, depends upon circum- 
stances ; and here an educated judgment must guide. A brief sentence often flashes 
truth like lightning. St. Paulhas many such. St. James excels inthem.’ The fault here 
alluded to we remember to have thought a blemish in Mr. BELLows’ discourse upon the 
death of Dr. CHANNING, and we ‘had it on our mind’ to advert to it. Dr. Beruune has 
some admirable remarks upon the folly of attempting to convince or persuade, when it is 
necessary for the speaker to ‘pump up a feeling,’ in order that he may ‘ walk through his 
part’ creditably. The evil mentioned in the closing paragraph we have often heard 
complained of by clergymen and other public speakers : 


‘ Excerpr we be acquainted thoroughly with our subject we can never present it clearly and profitably to others. Our thoughts 
will be weak and timid and our style meagre and faltering, for the plain reason that we distrust ourselves. All attempts at 
covering this poverty and uncertainty will be tumid and flatulent. The sermon ‘ will drag its slow length ’ wearily along, and 
the hearer, at the close, know not whether the preacher or himself is most to be congratulated that the task of filling up so many 
minutes is over. But when we are fully prepared, and our minds are swelling with the thoughts, and our hearts with the 
emotions our subject inspires until there is a fountain-head of ideas pressing for utterance upon our lips, there will be an 
eagerness to speak, and a manifest consciousness of important matter to declare that is eloquence itself. Our words will flow 
freely and resolutely. Then there is no need of reaching anxiously after irrelevant things to fill up the time; or of playing with 
mere words till by some happy chance we pick up an idea.’ - - + ‘Good gesture is very much impeded by the shape of our 
pulpits, which forbid the long descending sweep, arrest the hand by the cushion and so drive it above the head, which is rarely 
decorous. The true position for an orator is standing forth free, without notes, without any screen. Demosthenes himself 
would have failed had he spoken out of Diogenes’ tub, from which many of our pulpits seem to have been fashioned. Yet 
with all our difficulties, it is most strange that good action is so rare, when it is visible in every excited child, and in any man 
arguing in the street. Let nature dictate, but let us be sure that it is nature.’ 


We could wish that every dull, lukewarm, affected and pedantic divine in America 
could be ‘served with a copy of this injunction’ against the defects of our miscalled but 
prevalent ‘ pulpit eloquence.’ 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — The following communication has reference 
to a notice of Bishop Doane’s ‘ Impressions of the Church of England,’ which appeared in the 
first number of the twentieth volume of the KNICKERBOCKER. Dr. Doanz, it will be remembered, 
declared ‘upon the most abundant testimony that the national heart of England beat with alla 
brother’s truth and fondness toward America ;’ that ‘ the blood of England yearned with instinctive 
magnetism toward its own current in our veins ;’ and this position was supported also by a writer 

' in the Edinburgh Review, in an article entitled ‘ France, America, and Britain.’ With such 
‘experiences’ and assurances, we ventured a hope that the reverend Bishop took occasion to indi- 
cate the existence of a kindred feeling on the part of his own country. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICEKERBOCEER. 











Ay article on page 102 of the twentieth volume of your Magazine * indnces me to place a few matters under your considera- 
tion ; which, though well known, are generally overlooked by American reviewers in the eastern section of the Union. 
There, where the majority of the people are of British descent, the habits, feelings, and religion will have a certain affinity with 
those of the mother country ; and it is very natural that people should acknowledge a tie, frequently arising from blood rela- 
tionship. But the people of British origin often forget that their ancestors are not ours; and that with whatever feelings they 
regard the land of their fathers, it can be no ‘mother country ’ to the majority of the people of the United States, who have 
therefore good reason to protest against being made the apparent participators in sentiments arising from such a source, 
Emigration has a strong tendency to unite nations in friendly bonds; but the only accessions worth mentioning, which we 
receive from the British isles, are either dissenters or catholics; and these are far overbalanced by the immense tide which 
flows upon us from the German States. It is then pretty evident, that a friendly feeling teward England, founded upon the 
ties of consanguinity and religion, does not exist, except locally, in the United States: and the ‘ glory of the English church’ 
is as little felt here as any other of so small a numerical amount. In the English settlement of Virgiwia, this church has long 
since given way before the active efforts of the Methodists, Baptists, and German Reformed ; while the portions of the State 
inhabited by Anglo-Germans can have no feeling in common with any thing English. The same remark applies to Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and the Western States generally. What feelings can the five thousand German inhabitants of Buffalo, or the ten 
thousand of Cincinnati, have in common with British institutions? These, it is to be presumed, are principally Lutherans ; 
and I find that during the year ending July 1841, there were added to this church seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-six by baptism, and nine thousand by emigration. 

The respect paid to Bishop Doan in England was nothing more than so eminent a man deserved ; but a Catholic bishop 
of equal merit would have been just as well received in France, and a Lutheran divine in Germany. The hand of fellowship is 
extended, not so much to the American, as to the spiritual brother. It may be surmised that the writer of this article is not friendly 
toward England. Ifhe is not, it may be attributed to the fact that his ancestors came from continental Europe, and that he has not 
inherited a drop of English blood. In comparing England with what the English call tie Continent, (meaning continental 
Europe,) I find many points likely to turn the feelings toward the latter. The educational system of Prussia versus the exclu- 
sive English university system ; the general attention paid to the modern languages; the cultivation of the fine arts in Berlin, 
Wien, Munchen, Paris; the various scientific expeditions, the results of which are published in exquisite style by nearly 
every European government except Spain and England; the relative honor paid to scientific men; the encouragement of 
acience ; the proportion of learned noblemen ; the scientific results from the success of a NapoLzon compared with a WEL- 
LINGTon; and I might even mention the absurd, ignorant, hideous, and improper manner in which the English think they 
are pronouncing Latin and Greek. 

The great majority of our people must necessarily side with continental Europe; first, on account of our early conflicts 
with England, stili fresh in the minds of the older inhabitants ; and secondly, on account of the great accessions we receive by 
emigration. Gratitude for early favors will probably always incline us toward France; and as a nation it will scarcely ever 
happen that we can agree with England in any important political matter. So distinct are the systems of the two countries, 
that ours cannot be regarded in a favorable light by an Englishman who loves his own ; and it is preposterous to expect any 
thing but blame from English travellers. For this we have reason to be thankful, as we are yet too stupid to look upon praise 
with suspicion, when it comes from a source whence we should naturally expect blame. Let us suffer the harshest criticism ; 
let us even deserve the blame of all foreigners, until we acquire the small amount of independence necessary to make us 
equally indifferent to praise or misrepresentation. N.B. These remarks were written before I read the recent travels of 
Count Smorirore. These views are submitted, with all due deference, by 






































A PENNSYLVANIAN. 







Every body has heard or seen ‘ The Mistletoe- Bough, that Radcliffian story in song, of a bride 
who hid herself in an old oak chest (which ‘ closed with a spring’) on the night of her marriage, 
and who was seen no more, until years had rolled by, when her skeleton, in its bridal gear, 
was accidentally discovered in the living tomb which she had sought in merriment. There is a 
capital parody on this very Germanic tale, entitled ‘ The Vork-’ Ouse Boy,’ which is set to the same 
music, and sung with a particularly lugubrious and ‘ dying fall’ in the chorus. It would ‘ create a 
soul under the ribs of Death’ to hear it ‘executed’ in the voice and with the instrumentation of a 
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certain friend of the ‘ Old Knicx.’s,’ who in rendering it preserves the original pathos and irresisti- 
ble cockneyism, to acharm. The last verse brought tears to our eyes: 


THE VORE-’OUSE BOY. 
Tue great-coats hung in the vork-’ouse hall, 
The vite ’ats shone on the vite-vashed wall ; 
And the paupers all were blithe and gay, 
A-keepin’ their Christmas ’oliday : 
Ven the Master he cried, vith a savage leer, 
* You ’ll all get soup for your Christmas cheer !’ 
Oh! the vork-’ouse boy ! 
Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy ! 


At length all ov us to bed vas sent ; 
But a boy vas missing — in search ve vent! 
Ve sought him above and ve sought him below, 
And ve sought him vith faces of grief and vo! 
Ve sought in each corner, each kettle, each pot — 
In the vater-butt looked — but found him not ! 
And veeks rolled on, and ve all vere told 
‘That the vork-’ouse boy had been Burked and sold ! 
Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy ! 
Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy } 


But ven the soup-coppers repair did need, 
The copper-smith come, and there he seed 
A dollop of bones lie grizzling there, 
In a leg of the trowse’s the boy did vear! 
To gain his fill the lad did stoop, 
And dreadful to tell, he vas b’iled into soup! 
And ve all ov us said, and ve said it vith sneers, 
That he vas pushed in by the overseers ! 
Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy ! 
Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy ! 


We hinted in our October number that the public, if we might credit certain givings-out in the 
last reading column of some of the daily journals, were tired of being ‘on tiptoe’ for the issue of 
‘ Puffer Hopkins, hy Mr. Connetivs MattueEws, ‘ the American Boz!’ and that if the work were 
not soon published, the popular excitement would increase to such a degree that the community gen- 
erally would be compelled to mount stilts. Such we may suppose was soon after the result; for the 
book appeared. ‘ Well, what do you think of it?’ possibly asks some metropolitan reader. We 
will answer the question honestly and frankly. It is our deliberate opinion, that to compare ‘Puffer 
Hopkins’ with a bottle of small-beer would be greatly to belie that fluid. In the language of the 
‘Boston Morning Post,’ a journal whose editor knows ‘ by experience ’ what genuine humor is, it 
‘is about as flat an affair as we ever tried to wade through.’ There is not a distinct, substantial 
character, nor a vivid, life-like scene, in the whole book—not one. All is vague, ambiguous, 
shadowy exaggeration. Its ‘humor,’ its ‘ satire,’ its ‘ nature,’ are utterly naught. Our readers, we 
hope, will do us the justice to admit that we welcome real humor, wherever we may encounter it, 
with something like affection ; for we hold that‘ an inch of laugh is worth an ell of moan, in any 


5 


state of the market:’ it will scarcely be inferred, therefore, that we are altogether incapable of 


appreciating legitimate wit or pungent satire. And if, after perusing ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ any of our 
readers shall deem our verdict a harsh one, we pledge ourselves to establish the correctness of our 
estimate, by proofs from the work itself which cannot be gainsaid. The ‘Sunday Mercury? of this 
city, with a touch of whose quality in the matter of sterling humor our readers have occasionally 
been favored, has the following just remarks upon this chef-d’auvre of the ‘ American Boz: 


**PorreR Hopxtns’ isa book of vast pretensions ard very small merit. It came into the world with a fuss, and it will 
go out of it with a phiz, like a Chinese cracker. When that quaint, pedantic, and yet clever magazine Arcturus came into the 
world, it came with a clog round its legs in the shape of the humorous story of ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ which retarded its progress, 
and finally stopped it from making any way at all; it died. Had a literary coroner’s inquest been held, the verdict would 
have been: £ p ysicked to death by Putfer Hopkins.’ What can equal the love of a parent for its favorite child? The love of 
Mr. Matthews for his bantling, ‘ Puffer Hopkins.’ He insists wpon introducing it to the public, and he courts public criti- 
cism like an over-fond and very foolish parent, who is pufled up with pride at the noise he fancies his pet is making in the world. 
He seems in his preface to fear that he may be charged with caricaturing nature ; ‘a charge,’ he very modestly observes, which, 
‘brought as it is with great constancy against writers who attempt the humorous, should lead us to suspect — particularly as 
Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett and Scott, to say nothing of more recent eminent examples, have all at one time or another been 
included in the accusation — that there is less justice and more assumption in the charge, than seems at first possible.’ Though 
we may admit Mr. Matthews’ right to place himself on the same eminence with those distinguished writers, who by the by 
were not all humorists, we must at the same time deny that he has in any way subjected himself to the charge of caricaturing 
nature. H. B., the celebrated English caricaturist, owes much of his success to the fact that his caricatures are portraits — funny, 
but unmistakable ; Mr. Matthews owes his want of success to the fact that his caricatures are not portraits. There is nothing 
natural in his book; the names of the different characters are ridiculously unfunny; and where he has attempted to describe 
known life, he has signally failed. There is not a particle of humor in his portraitures, nor are they distinguished, the one 
from the other, save by the author’s designation,’ 


Now we think these are facts ; and moreover, that they naturally explain the mystery of a collo- 
quy which we heard not long ago between a couple of news-boys near the Post-office: ‘I say, Bill,’ 
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said the first, drawing a ragged coat-sleeve from the elbow to the wrist across a dampish-looking 
nose, ‘I say, sold any o’ them ere?’ pointing to a thick bundle under his companion’s arm. ‘ Me?’ 
answered the other; ‘Guy! no; not a single blessed ‘ Puffer!’’ And the twain went away 
together, dolorous and malecontent. - - - Harry Franco has‘ broke forth into singing!’ Here 
ensues a ‘ piece-t o’ po’try, made right out of his head,’ which has no lack of spirit, nor is it without 
a certain dash of good-natured satire. Touching the metre, however, we are bound in frankness 
to say, that it will require a ‘long ear’ to take in several of the couplets. The last line, for exam- 
ple, would task the large capacity of a donkey in this kind. These protracted Alexandrines are not 
unlike poor Power's enlargements in the ‘ Groves of Blarney :’ 


‘ There ’s them trout and them salmon, a playin’ together at black-gammon, 
And when you go to take a hold on ’em, don’t they immadiently swim away?’ 


One word as to the treasured fancies of Mr. Wr.ts, that most sparkling of tale-writers and essay- 
ists. He is quite in the right; his thoughts are his own, and are worth the ‘ honorarium’ which they 
compel from Magazine publishers, be they contained in ‘ letters ’ or more elaborate articles. It isto 
a careful husbandry of pleasant fancies, odd conceits, and bizarre expressions, not less than to ‘ hav- 
ing his eyes about him,’ that we are indebted to Mr. Wiis for such admirable mosaics of small 
observances in real life as we find in ‘ Count Pott’s Strategy, a sketch which effervesces like cham- 
pagne, from the first line to the last: 


A LONG-METRE LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


FROM HARRY FRANCO- 


Dear Kwtox.: I have now taken my pen in hand, intending to pen a 
Few lines, although possibly they may amount to a good many. 

The truth is, when one gets paid by the line for what one may write, 

A few \ines would not only be most absurd, but decidedly unpolite, 
Unpolitic, unprofitable, and all that sort of thing and so forth, 

Beside, moreover, and above all, a few lines should never go forth 

From one friend to another, whether paid for in specie or the same species, 
Like some old-maidish aunts writing to hoydenish nieces. 


And yet it must be confessed that the letters best known in story 

(History) have, like Horace Mann’s, been written con amore ; 

Although we have seen a contemporary a-bridge his paid-for letters, 

And write very much in the manner of some who are unquestionably his betters. 
Whether or not N. P. ever writes any other than mercenary epistles 

1 do not presume to indicate, nor whether all his whistles 

Have all been sold as dear as Franklin’s ; but according to his own admissions, 

He counts up the worth of his letters as coolly as a merchant reckons his commissions. 
And he is all in the right, for why should an author, any more than a printer, 

Give his time to the public, and receive nothing to keep him warm in the winter? 

A literature that is not worth paying for is not surely worth having : 

If every line that is printed cost a dollar, both publisher and public would make a saving. 


Do yon think that * Mr. Charles Dickens, (Boz,) ’ with all his high ability, 
Could ever have gained his popularity by any —— 

If he had given away his writings? No, no, Mr. KNicKERBOCKER, 

He would not now have had small change enough to stock a 

Broadway broker’s window with the autographs of Mr. Biddle, 

(Between us two a real great man, although something of a riddle,) 

But now he is living (Boz not Biddle) like a prince in stuecoed palace, 

And no doubt as good-humored and merry as ever, in spite of all the malice 
Which has been heaped upon him, without rhyme or reason, that I can discover, 
For he is the self-saume Boz now that we so feasted when he first came over, 

Last year about this time, when the whole country from one end to the other 
Left off talking of * Nicholas Biddle ’ and began to talk of Nicholas Nickleby’s mother ; 
And every district school, academy and college 

Renounced Greek and Latin, and began to a a knowledge 

Of choice Pickwickian phrases and Samivel Wellerisms ; 

And cultivators of domestic Greek forgot all their oyster-cellarisms, 

And hard-hearted Wall-street brokers no longer spoke of dollars, 

But taiked about ‘ the rosy ’ like ‘ giorious Apollers ;’ 

And lawyers and judges quoted ‘ Bardell vs. Pickwick,’ but happily they were fewer 
Who treated Boz to profound legal jokes, like old Mr. Duer. 

And nobody knew any body but Kate Nickleby ; and there was nothing like 
Cheeryble Brothers, Miss La Creevy, Tim Linkinwater, and poor Smike. 

And there was nothing little but little Nell, and nothing big but big Jo Brodie ; 
And every embryo Esculapius drank nothing but brandy-and-water and soda, 
Like Bob Sawyer and his triend ; and every thing mast be Pickwickious, 

And over all the country Boz! Boz! Boz! was conspicuous. 


But now (to be genteel and quote French) ‘ nous avons change tout cela!’ 

And whoever attempts to speak well of Boz is saluted with a cooler : 

But as it is considered right and proper to give his just dues even to the devil : 

To do less by a Christian author, strikes me as exceedingly uncivil, 

To say the least of it. Some of our very gentlemanly brethren of the quill 

Have discovered that Boz is no gentleman, and that he could not be if he should live until 
The great gun fires; while others, beautiful themselves as flowers in May-time, 

(Who, when he was here, did all they could to give him a gay time) 
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Avow he is a ruffian, fit only for Rosemary-lane or Seven Dials, 

And pour out upon his once be-patted head enormous vials 

Of wrath; and some of our patent democrats, still finer, 

Exclaim with the air of a lord: * Boz a gentleman ! why he is only a penny-a-liner !’ 


There is of course a philosophy in all this; but as I am not writing a sermon, 

Nor tracing out the hidden causes of things, like a transcendental German, 

I will only remark, that this prating about gentility should not be let pass with impunity ; 
For ‘ gentlemen,’ as such, are generally the worst part of the community. 

These gentlemanly critics are so puffed up with their nonsensical leaven, 

They would probably refuse to keep company with a low fisherman like St. Peter in heaven ; 
And prefer Satan himself (being a prince) as infinitely genteeler, 

And turn up their gentlemanly noses at SuaxspERe, and call him a player and a deer-stealer. 
The exact nature of Boz’s crime I have not yet seen stated ; 

Neither does any one venture to assert that he has been over-rated, 

It cannot be his ‘ Notes,’ because we began to abuse him before they were put in circulation, 
And I do not see that they contain a sentence against the honor of the nation. 

It must be allowed that they are written in his peculiar style — funny, free, and flashy : 

And as he makes no pretensions to humbugeous profundity, but only to being dashy, 

W hat right have we to grumble, when it was for these very qualities that we adored him, 
Welcomed him, dined him, danced him, feted him, followed him, bored him ! 


It is true that in the matter of spitting he ‘ piles up the ridicule’ most awfully, 

But according to universal usage, national foibles may be burlesqued lawfully ; 

And as to the ‘ sweet South,’ he has been most unaccountably tender, 

For, considering what he must have encountered, his strictures are very slender ; 

And his aversion to the dark-ones is not to be wondered at, seeing he was only a beginner, 

For I have observed they have an ugly habit of scratching themselves while waiting upon you at dinner. 

I happened to be in W myself while Boz was there ; and one Sunday at table, 

A ‘chivalrous southerner,’ who sat opposite to me, said to one of these God’s images in sable, 

G—d d—n your black infernal soul to h—il ! take my plate and put some turkey in it, 

Or! will cut your blasted throat from ear to ear in half a minute !? 

These were his exact words ; but to give every one his due, please remember 

The chivalrous gentleman proved to be only a congressional member. 

But let those laugh who win ! If Boz for each of his notes gets a guinea, 

There will be more to envy than to blame him ; and if to please be a sin, he 

Will be damned beyond all redemption — there is no mistake about it; J 

And if any of those who abuse him think that such vast popularity can be attained without vast merit, let 
them try after it themselves, and they ‘ll not doubt it. 





There were some dozen other subjects in my mind, when I took up my pen, 

Which I intended to touch upon, but I shall be compelled to write again. 

If this should not be considered chaste enowgh to be admitted into your pages 

You may put it into that ‘ witches’ cauldron ’ the Editor’s Table; the main thing with me is wages. 
The next time that I write, I will endeavor to be more correct and less promiscuous : 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, Hewricus Franciscus. 


Ovr excellent correspondent, to whom we are indebted for the entertaining and matter-full 
* Notes of Life in Hayti,’ says in a line to the editor, accompanying his article in the present num- 
ber: ‘ Please to take notice that I mean jacka-trees, and not jackass-trees! Have an eye to the 
proof-sheets, therefore.’ If it were jackass-trees, friend C., it would be no more remarkable than 
certain varieties that we read of in Barbadoes; where they have the ‘Bread-and-cheese,’ the 
‘Sucking-bottle,’ the ‘ Belly-ache,’ and ‘ Fat-pork’ trees! ‘Marry, come up!’ with your sup- 
positious editorial verdancy! - - - We have lying on our table a volume of remarkable autograph- 
letters, belonging to a correspondent of this Magazine, from which we take the annexed. It is the 
first letter written to Wasnincton by LAFAYETTE, dn his arrival in America, in the ‘times that 
tried men’s souls.’ It is pleasant to remember that the enthusiastic affection of the good Marquis 
for the ‘ Father of his Country’ continued unabated throughout life : 


‘Philadelphia, Tuesday Evening. 
* My Dear GEwERAL: 


‘I wave already had the pleasure to acquaint you with my arrival in America, and am endeavoring to reach Mount Ver- 
non as soon as possible. My first plan was only to stay here two days; but the affectionate reception I have met with in this 
city, and the returning some compliments to the Assembly, render it necessary for me to stay one day longer. On Friday I 
will be at the head of Elk; the next day at Baltimore, and by Sunday or Monday I hope at least to be blessed with a sight of 
my dear General. There is no rest for me until I get to Mount Vernon. I long for the pleasure to embrace you, my dear 
General ; and the happiness of being once more with you will be so great that no words can ever express it. Adieu, my 
dear General ! In a few days Ill be at Mount Vernon ; and I do already feel delighted with so charming a prospect. My best 
respects wait upon Mrs. Wasnincron; and not long after you receive this, I shall tell you myself how respectfully and 
affectionately I have the honor to be, my dear General, 


* Your most obedient humble servant, 
*‘ LAFAYETTE. 


‘In case your affairs call you to the Springs, I beg leave either to go there after you, or to accompany you in your journey.’ 


This letter is in the peculiarly neat ‘ hand of write’ of Larayetre, and is filed and endorsed in 
Wasuincton’s plain, round characters: ‘From the Marquis pE La Fayette, August 1754.’ 
We cannot resist the inclination to lay before the reader Barry CoRNWALL’s testimony, that 
‘poetry is its own exceeding great reward.’ ‘Iam glad,’ says Procter, writing from Gray’s- 
Inn-Square, London, ‘ that any of my English friends across the water, (for after all, are we not 
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all English?) take any pleasure in reading my small matters in verse. I wrote them when I was 
somewhat inexperienced. Now, that I know (or imagine that I know) more about poetry, graver 
occupations prevent my following it. A man with children is bound to produce guineas instead of 
rhymes. Yet the Muse, though unprofitable in one sense, is pleasant and gracious in another; 
and I cannot find it in my heart altogether to regret the hours I formerly bestowed upon her; wooing 
her indeed not very successfully, but nevertheless with a sufficient return to yield me some gratifi- 
cation, even now.’ Modest and characteristic ; and might have been written in the evening of that 
closing summer-day, when, released from care, he sat with his little daughter on a meadow-bank, 
inhaling the balmy air of the fading landscape : 












—— ‘the nectarean breath 
Which Earth sends upward, when her lord the Sun 
Kisses her cheek at parting. 







We have sometimes heard small tradesmen and smaller money-changers sneer at the ' divine 
art of poesy’ as incompatible with the successful prosecution of business. Bryant, Spracve, 
HaLueck, and several others in our own country, refute this absurdity, as do the business-men 
poets of England. Mr. Samvret Rocers, of the house of Rocrers, Towcoop anv RocGeErs, 
Bankers, London, while he has secured a princely fortune in successful finance, has probably lost 
little, either in the way of money or that enjoyment which money cannot purchase, by yielding to 
the ‘glorious impulse of song.’ Apropos of Mr. Rocers, and as characteristic of his kind, 
benevolent heart, we copy, in his plain business-like manuscript, from the collection before us, this 
little fragment: 








SELFISHNESS. 


On, if the selfish knew how muck they lost, 
What would they not endeavor, not endure, 
To imitate, ao far as in them lay, 
Eirmu who his wisdom and his power employs 

London, October 4, 1840. In making others happy ! 8. Rocers. 














Arter the foregoing had been placed in type, we received through the kindness of an esteemed 
friend, to whom our readers have heretofore been greatly indebted, the following original letter from 
Sir Watter Scott. It bears the post-mark of ‘ Melrose,’ where the world-renowned writer now 
sleeps his last sleep, and was addressed to our correspondent, then in London, in answer to a note 
from himself, accompanying a copy of Dreprica KnicKERBOCKER’s ‘History of New-York :? 









‘My Dzar Srr: 






*I seo you to accept my best thanks for the uncommon degree of entertainment which I have received from the most 
excellently jocose history of New-York. I am sensible that as a stranger to American parties and politics, I must lose much of 





the concealed satire of the piece ; but I must own that looking at the simple and obvious meaning only, I have never read any 
thing so closely resembling the style of Dean Swirt as the annalsof DrepRich KwickrrsockeR. J have been em- 
ployed these few evenings in reading them aloud to Mrs. Scorr and two ladies who are our guests, and our sides have been 
absolutely sore with laughing. I think too there are passages which indicate that the author possesses powers of a different 
kind, and has some touches which remind me much of Srerwe. I beg you will have the kindness to let me know when 
Mr. [rvrna takes pen in hand again, for assurediy I shall expect a very great treat, which I may chance never to hear of, 
but through your kindness. * Believe me, dear Sir, 
* Your obliged humble servant, 
Abbotsford, 2 April, 1842. ‘ Watter Scorrt.’ 

















Ir is pleasant, amid the occasional carpings of envious Detraction, to meet with eminent tributes 
such as this to a genius which has since delighted the world; which will continue to delight it for 
ages to come; and to reflect the highest honor on the country in which it had its birth. - - - We had 
intended briefly but succinctly to report the ‘doings’ at the late annual ‘Feast of St. Nicholas,’ 
spread in the most ample profusion corporeally by that sans-pareil of a host, CozzEns, and distin- 
guished by a spiritual abundance, that was quite in keeping ; but we can only allude to the entertain- 
ments. President Benson preserved the regal dignity and yet hearty good humor of the worshipful 
burgomasters of the olden time. Certain functionaries, it is true, were ‘ not present, in consequence 
of absence ;’ but there was nevertheless much good speaking, and all briefly spoken, which is usu- 
ally a great desideratum on kindred occasions. There was charming music, moreover, instru- 
mental and vocal. Every thing, in short, passed off to entire edification. Dr. Francis, who is 
never caught napping, made one of his most felicitous off-hand speeches ; Mr. Van Bevren, who 
bore away the honors at the last anniversary dinner, again acquitted himself with signal credit; 
Mr. Co.pen, president of the St. Davrp’s Society, was especially happy in his few remarks; and 
it was our good fortune also to hear distinctly the manly and sententious observations of Mr. Grrx- 
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NELL, and those of Mr. Joun A. Kine, of Long-Island, who has ‘ speaking features’ that illustrate 
even brilliant thoughts and terse sentences. We should desire for an habitual cynic no better tem- 
porary panacea for his unhappy disorder than the light of that countenance, and the sound of that 
ringing, cheery voice, at a festive board. But ‘brief must we be.’ Suffice it to say, that from 
soup to schnaps and pipes, nothing occurred to mar the anniversary festival of our beloved patron 
Saint. - - - We must decline the paper on the ‘ Evils of Socialism.’ Itis too long, too finely written, 
and without a paragraph or place for one, from beginning to end! Very forbidding are such articles, 
any way; but this, moreover, is diffuse, and indiscriminate in its comparisons. FourrEeR’s insti- 
tution is not ‘ New-Harmony ;’ where, if we may credit Hoop: 





‘ Tuy ’ve every thing in common, so they say ; 
Even not uncommon wives: perchance they may ; 
And, if the principle they carry through, | 
The babies may be sometimes common too; | 
Making it puzzling, rather, | 
For some of them to find their father. | 


* For Owen says that every man, 
In his community, shall use the frying-pan 
Just when and where, and how he may require. 
And then, how very strange 
Their labor they exchange ! 
The cobbler who would like a dish 
Of fish, 
Goes to the fishmonger and heels a shoe, 
Then carries off a sole or two. 
The lawyer wants a coat — a decent fit ; 
To pay the tailor’s bill, 
He need but make the tailor’s will, 
Or serve him with the copy of a writ.’ 


Of goods there is community, 
Leading of course to unity ; 
If four-and-twenty Socialists require, 
At the same time, the kitchen fire, 
A chop to fry, j 
Who shall to any one the right deny ? 








We are sorry to learn that the ‘ Lines to a Night-Hawk,’ from the pen of the gifted and lamented 
STEBPINS, were transferred to our last number from an imperfect English re-print of the poem. 
It was marred by four or five alterations from the original, some of which we would counsel 
the reader to correct. The close of the line, ‘In thy ethereal way so thin and far,’ should have 
read ‘dim and far ;’ ‘Flaunt up the starry halls together’ stood in place of ‘ Haunt the starry halls 
of heaven together.’ In the second line of the twelfth verse, for ‘When pleasure shines,’ etc., 
read, ‘Where pleasure shines,’ etc. We have before us a manuscript volume, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Stessins, which, together with the admirable ‘ Lines’ above alluded to, contains 
several brief poems of rare beauty, with which we shall hope, through the kindness of a friend, to 
make our readers better acquainted hereafter. - - - How truly is it the gift of the real artist, 
whether he be painter-poet or poet-painter, to brighten past memories, and reveal past scenes, 
until time and space seem to vanish, and young years come up afresh from life’s golden morning! 
‘Ah! the mill there!’ sings Count Ropo.rno in ‘ La Somnambula ;’ and we almost partook of his 
emotion, while reading the following daguerreotype sketch, by Mr. ALFRED B. STREET, in the De- 
cember number of the ‘ Northern Light :’ 


+ « « * But when morn, 
Bringing the daily task, uplifts the gate, 
The scene, like magic changes: the smooth pond 

Breaks into elanting lines ; the scum whirls round ; 

The rough black logs sail, jostling ; and the weeds 
Stream in the dancing ripples ; through the flume 
The waters rush in foam ; the dusky wheel 

Whirls its huge circle, as the dashing fiood 

Leaps on its buckets; grate and hum succeed 
Throughout the structure, till the daylight dies. 


The broad-wheeled wagon and the dozing steeds 
That now and then arouse to pick amidst 

The hay-mounds at their feet. The miller, bluff 
And bustling, powdered thickly o’er with white, 
Pours from the measure the bright golden corn, 
Or dark brown buck-wheat, in the ‘hopper broad, 
A level mass, that in its midst soon shows 

A hoilowed spot, as swift the particles 

Drop to the crushing, grinding stones beneath ; 
Till funnel-shaped the sliding load appears, 

And the light grains at last whirl round the mouth 


* We enter in: a thin white dust is spread Of the deep passage, and quick disappear. 












O’er wall, and bin, and floor; huge swelling sacks, 
Here prone, or leaning each on each, there raised 
By sinewy hands on brawny backs, and brought 


From the long tube, within the box beneath, 
Streams the warm flour in readiness for the sack, 
And a strong odor breathes like smitten flint, 























































With staggering eflorts to the porch, where stand Through the dim dusty air.’ 





Who that has ever been to a country-mill, that object of teeming interest to the curious stripling, 
can fail to appreciate the faithfulness of this brief sketch? - - - As our very ‘little people’ come 
in from their daily exercise at school, spelling every hard word they encounter or hear in conversa- 
tion, and praising the good lady whose teachings are their joy and delight, we are reminded how 
important is the position, how many the qualifications, and how poorly rewarded the services of 
those benefactors of society, the early school-teachers. Gait has drawn a picture of one of this 
class in Scotland, teaching a few children in a garret over a grocery-store, and ruling them with 
no law but kindness, who has doubtless many a counterpart in this great metropolis: ‘ NANsSE 
Banks taught them reading and working stockings, and how to sew the semplar, for twal-pennies 
a-week. She was a patient creature, well cut out for her calling, with bleer een, a pale face, and 
a long neck, but meek and contented withal, tholing the dule of this world with a Christian sub- 
mission of the spirit; and her garret-room was a cordial of cleanliness, for she made the scholars 
set the house in order, time and time about, every morning; and it was a common remark for 
many a day, that the lassies who had been at NansE Banxs’s school were always well spoken of, 
both for their civility, and the trigness of their houses when they were afterward married. In 
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short, I do not know that any individual body did more to improve the ways of the parishioners, in 
their domestic concerns, than did that worthy and innocent creature, Nanse Banks, the school- 
mistress; and she was a great loss when she was removed, as it is to be hoped, to a better 
world.’ - - - ‘The Pilgrims, a Tule of Fancy and Fact,’ has many separate passages of a rare poetic 
beauty. These, ifthe writer will trust our judgment, and we have his permission, we shall gladly 
transfer to our pages. But as a whole, the poem would tire. The description of the Seasons is 
minutely correct, but not poetical. ‘Take the pictures of summer and winter, for example, which 
occupy each two and a half pages of ruled foolscap Ms. Both are catalogues, such as an auctioneer 
would prepare, if he were to sell at public vendue a winter or summer landscape. Now there are 
eight lines in two short lyrics of BurNs, which express more than the five pages to which we have 
referred. They are suggestive, but not an inventory. What a charming summer view is this: 











* Iw simmer, when the hay was mawn, 
And corn waved green in ilka field, 
And claver bloom’d white o’er the lea, 
And roses blaw in ilka bield.’ 











Pray do us the favor to look at the unavoidable accessories of this sweet sketch, friend ‘S. T.? And 
here is its very antipodes ; yet it is equally felicitous : 






‘Iw winter, when the rain rain’d cauld, 
And frost and snaw on ilka hill ; 
And Boreas, wi’ his blasts sae bauld, 
Was threat’nin’ a’ our kye to kill.’ 












Is n’t this a picture of desolation, in the winter highlands of Scotland ?— and would a ream of paper 
enable a writer to depict the scene more forcibly? - - - We have turned up, among the uncon- 
sidered manuscripts in a mislaid port-folio, ‘ The Fratricide’s Death, a Poetical Rhapsody,’ written 
by Wittiam Brarr, the ‘Opium Eater,’ whose strange autobiography appeared in our pages a 
short time since. It was penned while the writer was under the influence of the potent drug; and 
we well remember the pale, cadaverous young man, with eyes that flashed like coals in their 
sunken sockets, who handed us the Ms. with a trembling hand, at our old publication-office in 
Broadway. Very probably he was at the climax of his ‘ wizard spell’ at that very moment. 
We shall soon give place to the remarkable production in question, as well as to some other per- 
formances of this self-immolated victim on the altar of sensual indulgence. - - - ‘M. B. P.’ is in 
quite too much of a hurry. We haven’t found leisure to read more than one chapter of his long 
tale, scarce a week received. His impatience is not unlike that of a discontented partisan, who 
walked into the office of a whig (or ‘coon,’ to adopt the current term) the next morning after the 
election of General Harrison, and asked witha sneer: ‘Well, you ’ve gained the day; and now 
where °s your better times? Youve elected Harrison, but where’s the ‘ prosperity?’ where’s the 
‘change?’ where’s the ‘plenty?’ It’s all a humbug, just as I expected!’ - - - We would 
recommend all our metropolitan readers to visit RussELL’s ‘ Planetarium, now open for exhibi- 
tion at the rooms of the American Institute, in the rear of the City Hall. It is an immense piece 
of scientific mechanism, of Cyclopean fabrication, entirely composed of highly-polished steel, brass, 
and solid cast iron, all silvered and gilded, and the whole mass of which weighs no less than two 
tons. The zodiacal table supporting the whole machinery is more than sixteen feet in diameter ; 
the orbit of Uranus embraces an area of sixty-six feet in circumference ; and the number of wheels 
and pinions regulating the complicated and multiple motions of the mechanism, amounts to nearly 
six hundred. The whole solar system, that is, the remote planets, Uranus, with his six satellites, 
Saturn, with his rings and seven attendants; Jupiter, with his four; Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
Earth, with the Moon and the lesser planets ; the ecliptic, with numerous stars, and the Sun in the 
centre, binding all together, revolve harmoniously in their respective orbits, and in mathematical 
proportion of time with regard to each other! The effect is indescribably impressive and sublime. 
It is as if the Great Architect had ‘ bowed down the heavens, and come near.’ Would that the 
thoughts which were vouchsafed to us while gazing upon this wonderful structure could have 
been preserved by some daguerreotype of the mind! Well has it been said, that the undevout 
astronomer is mad. Who can survey the heavens, ‘the moon and stars which He has ordained,’ 
and not exclaim with the poet: 
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* Gon of the rolling orbs above ! 
Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm noon’s unvarying blaze, 
Or evening’s goiden shower of light: 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 
And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 
Were kindled at thy burning throne !’ 
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WE are in the receipt of letters and public journals from our esteemed friend Wruson, the dis- 
tinguished vocalist, whose operatic career in this country, in connection with Miss Surrrerr, will 
not soon be forgotten. He has entered upon a new field, which he is cultivating with the most 
abundant success. His ‘ Scottish Entertainments,’ consisting of Lectures upon Scottish Poetry and 
Song, accompanied by the music, are attended by crowds wherever they have been given. We 
hear from him last in Liverpool, where on each night of his entertainment some two thousand per- 
sons were present. In other towns of England and throughout his native Scotland the same suc- 
cess had attended him. He gives us a capital sketch of the scenes at Taymouth-Castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of BREADALBANE, during Queen VicTorRta’s visit, before whom he sang to such edi- 
fication that Her Majesty gave him permission to dedicate to her a forthcoming volume of his upon 
‘ Scottish Music and Song,’ which we can well believe will richly deserve her ‘ august patronage.’ 
Mr. WILson may well congratulate himself that he is free from all scheming managers, and can 
do as he likes. ‘Ising,’ he writes, ‘what songs I choose, tell what stories I please, am my own 
manager, and also my own treasurer; and find a much better supply of funds and friends (not 
incompatible things, friend W1ison,) than I should have were I still painting my face, and adorn- 
ing my person with theatrical gamiture.’ Success attend thee, inimitable SpeckpackeR! Would 
that, sitting by our ruddy fire this tempestuous December night, we could hear that rich voice once 
more rolling out ‘Tak’ your auld Cloak about Ye!’ the while a certain bright copper-vessel, not 
forgotten we fain would hope, is ‘ whistling on the hob,’ awaiting admixture with something ‘ neat’ 
in the way of Glenlivet and all becoming ‘ fixin’s.’ Here ’s to thee, friend of past days! - - - Reader, 
if in the providence of Gop it shall have been your lot to lose that first of characters and best of 
friends, a good mother, you will appreciate the feeling which dictated the thoughts that ensue ; 
thoughts warm from the heart of an exile, three thousand miles and more away from the ‘spot 
where he was born.” ‘Oh! my mother!’ said poor BucKTHORNE, when, returned from his weary 
wanderings through a heartless world, he stood by her ashes, and buried his face in the grass that 
grew above her grave ; ‘oh! my mother! would I were once more by your side, sleeping, never to 
waken upon the cares and sorrows of this vain life!’ Such were doubtless the aspirations, ‘ spread 
far out like filaments,’ that pervaded the heart which indited the following : 
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SONNET 
ON A LOCK OF MY BELOVED MOTHER’s HAIR, UNEXPECTEDLY FOUND IN A POCKET-BOOK. 


* Txts little lock of hair thus silvered o’er 

By Time’s cold hand, is dearer far to me, 

(Though bound beneath the weight of poverty,) 
Than aught most valued in the rich man’s store 

Of gold and gems. That voice ] hear no more ! 
Death’s darkness dims that once bright-beaming eye ; 
All in the tomb save this lies moulderingly ; 

Yet with a inagic power does this restore 

The fading scenes of other, happier days. 

And though years pass away, of joy or pain, 

As I view this, dear Memory will raise 

Within the mystic chamber of the brain 

My mother’s image! May I gladly gaze 

In Heaven’s fair land upon herself again ! B, W. Carzy Masserr. 
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THE writer of ‘The Grotesque in Psalmody’ we have no doubt means well, and designs to effect a 
salutary purpose, in his well-written essay ; but his examples of bad taste in the language of hymns 
include, in our poor judgment, one or two of the most beautiful in the ‘ Methodist Collection.” We 
quite agree with our correspondent, however, in his estimate of several songs, for they deserve no 
better name, which are sometimes sung at conventicle with ‘ a rich, deep snuffle, a mellow nasality, 
by the very ‘ Primitive Methodists.’ Of this objectionable class, in our view, is the long chant com- 
mencing ‘ What’s become of good old Daniel?’ and running the inquiry through a long list of saints 
and patriarchs, each verse ending with the answer, ‘ Gone to the promised land.’ We have some- 
where seen or heard a clever parody upon the performances in this kind, which was a just satire 
upon the repulsive familiarity with the names of the sacred personages of the Scriptures which they 
exhibit. It was a rapid glance at some of the prominent events recorded in the Old Testament, and 
had a sort of refrain at the end of every verse, of which the following was one: 


‘Old Mrs. Potiphar was a very great flirt, 
She caught hold of Joseph and tore his shirt ; 
There ’s a happy day a-coming !’ etc. 


While we yield to none in our admiration of the Methodist hymns generally, we cannot but admit 
that our correspondent is correct in many points of his animadversions. - - - We have received 
sundry insinuations and hints from various quarters, that it will be quite useless for Mr. Jonn 
Qvop to attempt to disguise himself as our ‘ Mysterious Correspondent.’ But Messieurs, you have 
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liberty to guess again ; and especially ‘ B.’ of Boston, whose faith seems strong enough to remove 
mountains. ‘To’tman,to’t!’? ‘The Young Englishman,’ however, deserves all favorable suf- 
frages. The sea-scene in the present number is to our conception most graphically and powerfully 
depicted. We are glad to announce that our ‘ Mysterious Correspondent’ will have a paper in 
every number of the KNICKERBOCKER. - - - Did you ever reflect, reader, upon the strange pro- 
pensity which almost every man has (until he begins to look back to the time when he was ‘ as 
good as ever he was’) to kick an old hat? Few would‘ go ten miles out of their way to kick a 
sheep,’ like Joun RANDOLPH; but universal Humanity is old hat-kicking. Hence the juvenile dis- 
cernment and sure forecast indicated in a trick which we lately saw played by some waggish 
boys. A‘ shocking bad hat’ was placed seductively near the edge of the side-walk, looking to a 
passer-by very soft and eligible to a kick that should send it into the middle of the street. We saw 
one man approach it, with ‘ destruction in ’s aspect,’ and drawing back, he dealt it a kick that 
made him recoil a yard or two, with an expression of face that was any thing but pleasing. As he 
went limping round the corner, we beheld the laughing little rascals readjusting and concealing the 
stones in the hat, for another customer. We laughed in our sleep that night; at least, so we were 
told the next morning. - - - The death of the late SamveL Woopwortu should not pass unno- 
ted. He has written many beautiful poems, which will live as long as the language ; witness his 
‘Old Oaken Bucket,’ that will be sung by millions yet unborn. Mr. WoopwortTH was a warm- 
hearted man, a good husband and father, and blameless in all the relations of life. One character- 
istic of his style was a sort of treble-rhyming, which we at one time fancied to be a very difficult 
species of composition; but ‘OLLapop’ (may he rest in peace!) undeceived us, by throwing off 
almost impromptu stanzas in this kind. Resisting all entreaties, on one occasion, to prolong a win- 
ter-visit in New-York, on the plea that the Delaware would be frozen, and his return to Phila- 
delphia rendered difficult, he thus referred to the truth of his prophecy, in the opening of a poetical 
epistle by the next mail after his arrival at home: 


‘I am glad, as it is, that so soon J departed 

To this ly city at once to return ; 

For immediately after, old Boreas had started 
To scatter the snows from his locks and his urn : 

If I'd staid till Monday, or come home on Sunday, 
I should have had one day of pleasure, ’t is true ; 

But the steamboat ceased running, and therefore ‘ cunning’ 
I think ’t was, my shunning to tarry with you.’ 


This measure, poor ‘ OLLAPop’ was wont to say, could be ‘ run off the reel’ faster than any other 
with which he was acquainted. - - - The ‘Leaf from a Lawyer’s Note- Book’ it should seem has in 
parts appeared before in print. This is sufficient to exclude it from our ‘ Original Papers.’ One 
passage however we venture to segregate. Our‘ lawyer’ had been visited for weeks by a liti- 
giously-disposed person, ostensibly anxious to ‘ file a bill’ against his partner in trade, but evidently 
seeking gratuitous information by which he could be overreached without the aidof law. At length 
the ‘ counsel,’ eager to touch his ‘ retainer,’ informed the litigant that his next call at the office must 
be to direct him to ‘ file a bill,’ for he could n’t waste any more of his precious time in shilly-shallying. 
‘ Well,’ replied the law-seeking votary, ‘1 ’ll go down and éntimidate the obstinate mule, and if that 
does n’t do, you may file your bill.’ He left the office, and in about twenty minutes returned with 
both his eyes closed and clad in puffy purple, exclaiming as he entered: ‘ File your bill! Mr. G.; 
file your bill! I could n’t intimidate him, d—n him! But I’ll fiz him, yet!’ He subsequently lost 
his case. - - - How much is there in the manner in which a favor may be rendered, to take away 
the sense of obligation, which to sensitive natures is oftentimes so painful! GoLpsmITH somewhere 
says, that if an Englishman and a Frenchman were walking together, and a poor mendicant, shiv- 
ering with cold for the lack of an over-coat, which both had on, should accost them, the Frenchman 
would take off Ais outer garment, and with a thousand protestations and exaggerations of his cha- 
ritable impulse, present it to him; whereas the Englishman would remove his own coat, and with 
a bluff manner hand it to the needy man, with: ‘I say, here old fellow, take this— J don’t want 
it.’ The distinction drawn is nice, and it is we believe characteristic. The reply of a Scottish gen- 
tleman to a ‘ widow in affliction,’ who had, after many a pang at the thought, addressed him from a 
distance, asking for a loan of five pounds for the relief of herself and children, is quite in point. 
The return post brought her a letter from this true ‘ nobleman,’ enclosing twenty pounds, which com- 
menced with the remark, that ‘it was with sorrow he heard that such a trifle could be serviceable 
to her.’ How delicate, and how considerate! ‘It’s just like himsel’!’ said the widow; and no 
doubt it was. - - - ‘A Visit to the Lunatic Asylum’ is a very vivid picture of painful scenes, which 
we should be unwilling to paint to the imaginations of our readers. T'wo of the inmates, we may 
almost infer, are members of a ‘Mad Family,’ such as is described in preceding pages. The humor- 
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ous Colloquies of the patients are not felicitously recorded. A writer in the ‘Southern Literary 


Messenger,’ who in the last number of that work describes the temporary insanity of an invalid 
friend, would doubtless have rendered these incoherent conversations to the life. One or two of his 
ludicrous incidents we transplant in this connection: ‘ When he awoke, the first thing which caught 
his eye was a fly sleeping on the wall above him. ‘ See that fly!’ he calied out. ‘ Look at him! 
how he swells! He is as big as an elephant! O, my Gop! my Gop! he will crush me!’ and he 
struggled desperately, as if to free himself from an overwhelming pressure. At irregular intervals, 
varying from half an hour to an hour and a half, his paroxysms returned ; sometimes assuming a 
frightful, and at others a most ludicrous character. At one time he fancied that his nose was dwind- 
ling away. ‘ O my nose!’ he exclaimed. ‘Stop my nose! Doctor, hold on my nose, will you ? 
H—] ofa doctor you are, can’t stop a man’s nose! Whatshall Ido whenI wanttosneeze!’ +--+ A 
friend of ours, who has often enlightened the public on various matters, and who has made very many 
people happy for the time being, gives us the annexed as the modus operandi of the brain and nerves. 
His illustrations strike us as original and forcible: ‘The brain is a galvanic battery, having the 
power to collect within itself the electric fluid. The nerves are wires, conducting this electric fluid 
to every partof the human system, and putting the body in motion. It is this electric fluid that 
eauses the heart to contract and expand, and to force the blood to every part of the body, carrying 
with it those particles which are intended to replace those that are continually passing off. When 
this electric fluid is equally distributed over the human body, it constitutes health, and our actions 
are in accordance with nature. But when this fluid becomes unequally distributed, (that is, col- 
lected more in one part than another,) it constitutes disease, to a greater or less extent, according as 
the balance is disturbed. The electric fluid always seeks an equilibrium. Itis very perceptible in 
the atmosphere when it is agitated; we have thunder and lighting until it is equalized, when all 
is calm again. It is precisely the same when it becomes disturbed in the human system. When 
steam is thrown irregularly upon the machinery of a steam-boat, it produces a jarring motion ; and 
thus if the electric fluid be thrown irregularly on the heart, the contractions will be irregular, and 
disease must ensue. It will be perceived, therefore, that our health depends upon an equalized 
state of the electric fluid over the body. The great cures produced by animal magnetism, in cases 


of nervous head-aches, spasmodic contractions, etc., are brought about by frictions, which equalize 
the fluid.’ - - - ‘The Consecration’ is declined. 


It lacks life, and has neither novelty nor style to 
recommend it. 


It is written as from a‘ clergyman,’ but not by one, unless we greatly mistake. If 
the writer ts a divine, we can only say that if, in the ‘ laying on of hands,’ any one of his brethren 
in the ministry had touched his head with a staff instead of the hand, the joke of ‘ This will do well 
enough — timber to timber!’ would have been more applicable to himself than it was to a kind 
old recipient on another occasion. - - - The criticism upon a prolific American littérateur, which we 
receive from ‘ M.’ of Philadelphia, is too long, and otherwise disproportioned to its theme. The 
writer is mistaken too in his inferences as to the effect which the writings in question may have 
upon our literary repute in other countries. This is quite a needless fear, so far as the writer refer- 
red to is concerned, for none of his works have*ever been republished or noticed abroad, to our 
knowledge. ‘The truth is that there are two classes of literati ; those who live to study, and those 
who study to live ; the former elevate literature, while the latter degrade it. Their understanding 


becomes rarefied rather than condensed : they lose their meaning in a multitude of words, and bury 


their little sense under a heap of phrases. - - - We welcome two or three new contributors in the 


present number, and the reappearance of one or two old and favorite correspondents. A passage 
in the ‘ Voyage to the North-Pole’ alludes to a celebrated philosopher who made discoveries in the 
moon. This compliment is to Ricuarp Apams Locker, who will be remembered for centuries by 
his inimitable ‘ Moon-Hoax.’ What a letter Dr. Dick of Scotland wrote us concerning that ‘ incre- 
dible narrative!’ It was about the warmest tribute we ever heard paid to it, although the praise 
was rather ‘over the left.’ ‘O Mores!’ is most welcome. Don’t let it be so long again ‘ between- 
meals.’ ‘ Ith’n’t Go’the thweet?’ Granted; but ‘sweeter far than this, than all’ will be, to those 
who appreciate their sly satire and irresistible style, the frequent favors of our observant correspon- 
dent. - - - We could not find words to record the mournful yet pleasant thoughts called forth from 
the cells of Memory by the beautiful essay, ‘Old Thoughts on the New Year,’ in preceding pages. 
Let it however at least be permitted us to make this hurried reference to that admirable paper, and 
to add a heart-felt aspiration that our readers may truly find the era upon which we have entered 
together, a Happy New Year. - - - We need not say that we shall at all times be well pleased to 
hear from the author of ‘ Music at Idleberg.’ Both in matter and manner, his articles leave but little 
to be desired, by any observant and tasteful reader. - - - Among the articles filed for insertion in 
the next or subsequent numbers, or awaiting ‘hopeful’ consideration, are the following: ‘ Tom 
Van Diddlemus, a Tale of Tinnecum ;’ ‘ Byron;’ by Tuomas Car1yze; ‘ A Visit to Florence,’ 
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by Rev. Wituram Hacve; ‘ Boz at Idleberg;’ ‘ Neck-nothing Hall, a Hunting Sketch ;’ the 
‘ Polygon Papers,’ Number Seven; ‘ My Port-Folio;’ with several other articles, in prose and 
verse, which we lack the leisure and space to mention. Several books, pamphlets, etc., are from 
the same cause reserved for consideration in another number, including ‘The Burning of Schenec- 
tady, and other Poems,’ by ALrrep B. Street, Esq., of Albany; Dickrnson’s comprehensive 
and convenient ‘ Boston Almanac for 1843; ° ‘ Tne Floral Almanac, devoted to Horticulture, Flo- 
riculture, and Botany, with fine colored Engravings, edited by James Hoce, Nursery-man, New- 


York;’ the ‘American Eclectic and Museum;’ and ‘The Piérian,’ devoted to the entertainment 
and instruction of youth.’ 


LITERARY RECORD. 


*La Fonraine’s Fasies.’— Little did we think, when some three years or more 
ago the translator of these fables, Mr. EL1izur Wrieut, Jr., called our attention, as we 
did that of the public, to his project, that the result would be the production of two such 
elaborate and beautiful volumes as those now before us ; volumes printed in the first style 
of the ‘art preservative of all arts,’ upon fine, smooth-pressed paper, profusely ornamented 
typographically ; illustrated with two hundred and forty elegant engravings ; and bound 
in a style in keeping with the other external characteristics of the work. We cannot 
better express our admiration of these volumes, than in the language of Mr. Bryant, of 
the ‘ Evening Post:’ ‘La Fontaine, unadorned, unillustrated, was the delight of our 
childhood. Here we have him adorned, illustrated, to Art’s ne plus ultra, for the ravish- 
ment of our sober manhood. The artist has thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of 


the poet, and to this, doubtless, he owes his wonderful success. La FoNnTAINE, so to 


speak, humanizes his beasts ; he gives them human passions, human foibles, human lan- 
guage, and does all this to a degree, and with a truth and reality, infinitely greater than 
that of any fabulist that had preceded him. 


We see the poor half brute half reasoning 
creatures. 


They are before us ; they talk, they act, now like beasts, and now again like 
humar beings. They behave so much as we do in the same cireumstances ; they stand 
out so living and life-like ; that we are absorbed in their various fortunes, and we cannet 
quite make it clear to our own minds whether they are brutes or not. Indeed, for 
ourselves, we have always fancied that somewhere or other, either in this world or 
the next, there must be animals just like La Fonrarne’s beasts—a grade above our 
brute creation; a grade below our human race—a sort of semi-beast, semi-man 
organization. This race, so wonderfully depicted by La Fonratne, is with equal truth 
and success eternized by GranpvILLE. His figures, combining the human expression 
with the brute face, the human dress with the brute head, bring to the sight precisely the 
same idea that La Fontaine conveys to the mind. Mr. Wricur in no respects exag- 
gerates, when he states that the illustrations ‘are replete with the very spirit of La 
Fontaine. The painter, with the same inspiration, has trodden in the footsteps of the 
poet. The latter conferred upon creatures animate and inanimate, the gift of speech, and 
the former has put them in attitudes and garb appropriate to its use. He is truly a master 
of ceremony and of scenery, and succeeds in teaching the stupidest of animals to observe 
the proprieties of the drama.’ We are glad to perceive that these volumes have already 
reached a second edition ; that they have been reprinted and most honorably commended 
in England ; and that in this country they are gaining a permanent hold upon the fancy 
and affections of the public. Mr. Witi1am A. Cotman is the New- York publisher. 

We had well-nigh forgotten to add, that Messrs. Tappan AND DENNET, Boston, have 
issued a smaller and cheap edition of Wricut’s La Fonrarne, in two volumes, with 
the engravings neatly reduced and stereotyped. That the edition is well appreciated, 
may be gathered from the fact that it is the third which is now before us. 
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‘Uritiry oF THE Fine Arts.’ — This is the title of an Address delivered at the last 
Annual Fair of the American Institute, by Gzorce Harvey, Esq., the eminent artist, 
whose ‘ Views of American Scenery’ we adverted to in our last number. We find it in 
the ‘ United States’ Farmer and Journal of American Institutes,’ where it is so wretch- 
enly printed that it is extremely difficult to read it. The tendency and manner of the 
address are praiseworthy and unexceptionable. It is an argument for, and an able appeal 
in favor of supporting, the Fine Arts; and is enforced by several capital illustrations. 
Here is an anecdote, which we regret is all that we can transcribe from this able and 
interesting performance : 


‘ WHEN I was in Paris, I witnessed one of these ignoble displays of wealth in a gentleman of 
fortune, who drove through the Boulevards nine times in the same day, and each time with a fresh 
equipage of horses and carriage. I could but pity the ‘ state of intellectuality > which impelled him 
to this and similar exhibitions, that he might obtain companionship with a class that must be despised 
by every right thinking person. Let me not be understood as endeavoring to detract from a just 
appreciation of these elegances of furniture and equipage ; on the contrary, the acknowledgment of 
their usefulness by the community at large, I look upon as the precursor of a more intellectual state 
of society ; and hail therefore, as a good omen, the display of taste here witnessed in the manufac- 
ture of articles of acknowledged utility ; but when I enter the mansions of the opulent and perceive 
them surrounded with sumptuous splendor, and nothing to redeem the want of meaning, nothing 
to denote a comprehension of the poetry of mind, I cannot help saying to myself, ‘ The possessors 
have but entered the vestibule of civilized exaltation ; their communion and fellowship are yet only 
with the Srritons of the age, for all is outward.’ One of this class, a votary of Plutus, called upon 
an artist who had been for many years occupied in carrying out a design, which he had formed in 
early life, of painting a series of connected pictures ; and for this purpose he had never neglected an 
opportunity of studying nature, that he might be enabled in his representations to convey to others, 
nature’s students, the emotions of pleasure which he had infused into his being. This person was 
introduced by a valued friend of the painter, with the hope that a sight of his works might awaken 
a desire to become a patron. The pictures were shown, but they were viewed with wandering 
eyes, and the explanations fell upon dull and listless ears. When they were all seen, this son of 
fortune exclaimed : ‘ Well, they are all very pretty ; but of what use are they?’ 


What it was that the indignant artist said in reply to this worshipper of Mammon, the 
reader may learn by a perusal of the entire Address of Mr. Harvey, to which we have 
pleasure in commending him. 


Poems or Gen. Georce P. Morris.— Every admirer of the poetical writings of 
Gen. Morris will have good cause to welcome a volume now before us, bearing the 
modest title, ‘The Deserted Bride ; and Other Poems ;’ the ‘ other poems’ being all 
those briefer pieces which are so well known to the public, and many of which, married 
to charming music, have become such general favorites. It is not of the literary character 
of this book which we are called upon to speak, since that may be deemed established ; 
but we must not omit to record our admiration of the beautiful style in which the work is 
presented to the public. Printed upon large, clear types, on the finest and whitest draw- 
ing paper ; profusely embellished with fine engravings, from original designs by our own 
artists, Weir, Cuapman, and others; and enclosed in just the most neat and tasteful 
binding that could have been adopted ; the volume comes before us with nothing to be 
added to its attractions that could heighten the effect of that ‘first appeal which is to the 
eye. Right glad are we, for our amiable author and veteran contemporary’s sake, that 
the volume is appreciated as it deserves to be by the public, who will be likely to relieve 
the Messrs. AppLETON’s shelves of every copy before the holydays are over. 


Bratrawalte’s ‘ Retrospect oF Practical MEDICINE anp SurGeEry.’— In our 
last number, we noticed with much pleasure part five of this work. We have since 
received part four, of the reprint from the London edition, which in all respects sustains 
the character we gave of the volume. It contains one hundred and twenty-five articles, 
carefully digested from the various periodicals, many of them of sterling value. The 
nature of this Magazine does not admit of our going into a detail of its merits, much less 
to give any extracts from it: but we are confirmed in the opinion that the plan and 
execution of the work are such as ought to recommend it to every practitioner who 
desires to keep his medical knowledge ‘ posted up’ to the present moment. 
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‘Tuutia: a TALE oF THE ANTARCTIC.’ — We have read this most beautiful volume 
with unalloyed pleasure. We have but one objection to it, and that is its name. We 
can’t dissociate it, without an effort, from Russe.v’s lisping ‘ Miss Tuutia’ who ‘ wath 
so vewy peculia’!’ But this is a trifle ; while its merits are such as to challenge admira- 
tion of the author’s powers. Doctor PALMER, from whose pen it proceeds, was attached 
to the Exploring Expedition; and his poem is a true story of the incidents minutely 
detailed in the appendix, in a narrative prepared from the journals of the ‘ Flying- Fish, 
the ‘ Thulia’ of the book, a little schooner, carrying only thirteensouls. Very spirited and 
stirring are the descriptions of the dangers to which this noble little craft was exposed, and 
the means by which she ‘ eradicated herself therefrom.’ The descriptions are uniformly 
vivid and life-like, and the numbers are harmonious to a wonderful degree, especially 
when it is considered that they proceed from an unpracticed writer. The illustrations, 
which have been beautifully re-produced on wood, are by Mr. AGare, one of the artists 
of the Expedition ; they are twelve in number, and many of them are exceedingly spirited. 
The represéntation of the frail little craft ‘in a storm,’ ‘passing between two ice-bergs,’ 
and ‘ forcing her way through the ice, are fine designs, excellently well engraved. We 
scarcely know of a more beautiful and interesting volume for the holydays than this. Our 
judgment can be tested by a call upon the publisher, Mr. Samuet Cotman. 


‘Poetry: a Satire.’— This poem, pronounced by Park Benyamin, Esq. before the 
Mercantile Library Association at its late anniversary, and pronounced well, too, as we 
hear on all sides, has been cordially received at the hands of the writer’s contemporaries 
and the public, which indeed it well deserved ; for although prepared at short notice, and 
amidst other and pressing professional engagements, it exhibits to us no faults of haste, 
nor crudeness in any sense. The versification is easy and flowing, and the ‘hits ’ are 
palpable enough. Small poetasters are handled without the gloves ; and pompous wealth, 
that carries its brains in its pocket, is shown up to the admiration and edification of those 
who lie under no such imputation. We like the tribute paid to the real poets of the day, 
and to veritable poetical themes always rife to the thoughtful and observant mind ; we 
like too the honor Mr. BensaM1n has done to genius, in contradistinction to a ‘ rhyming 
facility,’ and the justice he has rendered to the rich old Saxon tongue. We commend 
this beautifully-executed work to the fancy, good sense, and hearts of our readers. 


CuHarLton’s Poems. — We have received from the press of Messrs. Orts, BRoADERS 
AND Company, a beautiful volume, of some two hundred and forty pages, containing 
‘Poems, by Roserr M. Cuaruton, and Tuomas J. Cuartton, M. D.; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Eulogy on Dr. Joun CumMine, who was lost in the Pulaski, and 
an Historical Lecture on Sereeant Jasper, by Ropert M. Cuartron.’ Our readers 
have already been favored with an admirable extract from this last-cited production, 
together with a prose illustration of one of the humorous poems, which we perceive, like 
the ‘ Leaves from a Georgia Lawyer’s Port- Folio,’ has found its way into half the news- 
papers in the Union. When late hours and crowded pages are less valid excuses than 
at present, we shall try to ‘ name our views’ touching this very handsome volume, which 
we can now only cordially commend for its many merits to the public acceptance. 


Branve’s ‘ Encyciorepia.’— The Brothers Harper have issued the first of twelve 
‘parts’ of a series, of an hundred and twelve pages each, (price twenty-five cents! ) 
which is to contain an ‘ Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art: comprising the 
history, description, and scientific principles of every branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the derivation and definition of all the terms in use : illustrated by engravings on wood.’ 
The general editor is the celebrated Professor Branpe, of Her Majesty’s Mint, the 
‘ Royal Institution,’ etc.; and he is assisted in the various departments by eight or ten 
of the most distinguished men of science in England. Such a work as this, complete in 
more than eleven hundred illustrated pages, for the sum of three dollars! Messieurs 
Harper, ‘ how is itdone?’ Be so good as to mention! 
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‘Tue Satem BEL te,’ a tale of 1692, comes to us in a neat and tasteful volume from 
the press of Messrs. Tappan anp Dennet, Boston. It isan agreeable and entertaining, 
but not particularly powerful story, connected with that famous delusion which has made 
Salem a place so renowned for ‘imaginary’ persons. It is the object of the work to 
‘hold up the beacons of the past, and in this connection to illustrate the social condition, 
habits, manners, and general state of New-England, in these early days of its history.’ 
We believe with the author, that at a time when fanaticism in various ways is moulding 
the public feeling into unnatural shapes, and shadowing forth a train of undefined evils, 
a work which shall serve to guard the public mind against a recurrence of popular delu- 
sions will supply an important desideratum among the books of the day, in * making 
many’ of which verily there seems to be * no end.’ 


Tue ‘Boox or Nature Lap open.’ — This work of Hurron, which is alike useful, 
moral, and entertaining, has been revised and improved by Rev. J. L. Buaxe, favorably 
known to the public by various popular works on general literature, and published by his 
son, Mr. ALEXANDER V. Buaxe. The aim of the editor has been, to lead his young 
readers to the contemplation of the works of Gop, by familiar and comprehensive deli- 


neations of nature ; showing that in all its domain, ‘ the wisdom, power, and bounty of 


the great Creator abound; convincing the reason that even the vilest weed and the 
meanest insect offer incontestible evidences of their Maker.’ The work is attractive in 
its externals, and rendered very convenient to students by means of questions for their 
exercise at the foot of each page ; a form of consecutive examination original we believe 
with Mr. Buake, and now very generally adopted by other writers for the young. 


Cuapin’s CiassicaL SpreLtiuine-Boox.— We are enabled, from an attentive exam- 
ination of this excellent work, to endorse the testimenials which it has received from 
many distinguished sources ; including among others the New- York Review, which thus 
characterizes and commends some of its prominent merits : -‘ The book not only gives us 
a complete set of rules for pronouncing the English language, with abundant examples 
for illustration, but it actually presents before us the whole language, arranged under these 
rules, so that every reader can see for himself all the avalogies which confirm the rules, 
perceive their strength or weakness, and have a full view of all the exceptions or anom- 
alies. This is what we have never seen attempted in any other work whatever. The 
success of the attempt seems to us to be complete.’ Mr. ALExanpER V. BuiakeE, Gold- 
street, is the publisher. : 


Tue Mepicat Srupent’s Guipe.— The intention of this little work, by Heper 
Cuase, M. D., as its title indicates, is to furnish Medical Students attending or designing 
to attend lectures in Philadelphia, with a complete directory of the various public and 
private means of medical instruction in that city, collegiate and clinical medical schools, 
courses of private lectures, hospitals, alms-houses, regulations of hours, fees, etc. Thus 
the student in New-Hampshire or New- Orleans can sit in his office and determine his 
course of study with the attendant expenses, imbibing at the same time a mass of indis- 
pensable information, always difficult if not impossible to obtain from any other source. 
As the work is neatly got up, in a form convenient for the pocket, and apparently with 
great care, we have no doubt it will circulate generally among those for whose benefit it 
is intended. 


‘Hanpy Anpy: a Tae or Igisn Lire.’ — The numbers of this very laughable and 
entertaining work have been brought to a close, and are now issued by the Messrs 
ApPLETON ina large volume, with twenty-two capital illustrations on steel, by the author. 
The public will not need to be told that Mr. Lover is a most felicitous painter of Irish 
life ; for ‘ Rory O’ More’ and ‘ Handy Andy’ have made this fact sufficiently well known 
throughout the Union. It requires only to be mentioned that the latter work has been 
issued in two forms by its American publishers ; and that both are well executed and 
remarkably cheap. 


a 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Art. I. SKETCHES FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, - ek 
Il, A SONG OF HEAVEN. ‘Tue Days or ovr MovurRNING,’ - 
Il. TOM VAN DIDDLEMAS. A Tate or TINNEcUM, . 
IV. TWILIGHT MUSINGS. By W. H. Hersert, Esq., 
Vv. THE POLYGON PAPERS. Numser SEvEn, 
VI. SEVENTY-SIX. By H. W. Rockwe tt, Esq., 
BOZ AT IDLEBERG. A Scene From Reat Lire, 
MY LITTLE BROTHER. By Mrs. R.S.Nicnots, - + + «+ + 
IX. REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. Tue Youne ENGLISHMAN, 
X. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Hans Von SPrecet, - 
XI. THE KISS AND THE TEAR. By Mrs. J. Wess, 
XII. THE FORTRESS OF SAINT MARK, + «+ «= -; 
XII. THE GOLDFINCH. By W.H.H., - os 
XIV. SELF-COMMUNING. By Wituiam P. PaLmer, 


Literary Notices: 


1. POEMS. By R. M. CHartton ann T. J. CHARLTON, « - . 
2. THE BURNING OF SCHENECTADY, AND OTHER POEMS, 
3. THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, - - + + = > . 


Epitor’s TaBLe: 


A NEW-YEAR EPISTLE FROM THE ‘COUNTRY DOCTOR,’ 
EARLY WRITINGS OF THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS, 


yO ze? ‘O_tp GENTLEMAN’ OUTGENERALLED. 2. ‘ Toe TWEAKED NOSE.’ 
‘ VISION OF A JACKASS ;’ AN IMITATION OF Mr. Joun NEAL. 


seneneeuere BOSTON ALMANAC: EMBOSSED CARD-PRINTING, 
Yi WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, .- - 


THOUGHTS ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE GIDEON Ler. 
2. ‘ CRACKNELS FOR CurRistTMaAs:’ ‘Isaac TompxKtns’s CHILD.’ and ‘ THE 
Knye HTE AND THE TAYLZEOUR’s DAUGHTER.’ 3. GENERAL PUTNAM AND 
THE BatTLe OF BuNKER’s-HILL: AUTOGRAPH LETTERS FROM PUTNAM TO 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 4. ‘ ENTERTAINING ANGELS UNAWARES:’ A SAFE 
Proposition. 5. THe Wipowep FATHER AND His FLocK: aN EVENING 
Scene. 6. ROBESPIERRE AND THE REIGN OF TERROR: HIS ELOQUENT PLEA 
FOR THE ‘ Festivats oF France.’ 7. THE Dovsie Suitas anp Browns. 
8 Tue DEAD AND THE ABSENT: THOUGHTS ON A FaTHER’s BuRIAL. 
9. Resu.tt oF THE ‘GLortIovs WaR’ upon CHINA: LETTERS FROM PEKIN 
AND Lonpon. 10. ‘Wat its Man?’ 11. CurtistopHeR NortH anp MR. 
Dickens. 12. PuUNNING POETRY PREPARED PURPOSELY: ‘INS AND OvTs.’ 
13. AUTHORS AND THEIR ‘Enns.’ 14. Lire In LonpoN, oR LIVING oN 
LovcERs. 15. WorpswortH at HoME: AN eg 16. ‘Tue Sas- 
BATH OF THE YEAR:’ PLAGIARISM AND PLAGIARISTS. . A CORRECTION. 
18. ‘ LINES TO AN AMERICAN ARTIST.’ 19. ‘ a om A Bep oF Sick- 
NEss.’ 20. THe ‘Psautms or Lire:’ A PLEAsant INcrpENT. 21. THE 
HorseE-DRAMA aT THE PARK THEATRE: PERFORMANCES AT THE ‘ OLYM- 
PIC,’ THE ‘ BOWERY,’ AND THE ‘ CHATHAM’ THEATRES. 22. ‘P.S. T.’ AnD 
nis ‘SKETCH:’ THE ‘ NIGHT-ADVENTURE.’ 23. ARTICLES FILED FOR INSER- 
TION OR EXAMINATION : DEFERRED NOTICES, ETC. 


Literary Recorp: 


BuRNAP ON THE PROFESSIONS; BRICHAM’Ss ADDRESS ON THE PIONEERS OF 
Onto; Report oF Proceepines at UN1on CoLieGe; ‘ NoRTHERN LAKES 
AND SovuTtHERN Invatips;’ Hoee’s ‘ FLorat Caprnet;’ Dr. WeEBsTER’s 
ApprREss; Mr. CotMan’s AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS; THE ‘ EPtscoPat 
Famity Monitor;’ SertaL PuBLIcaTIONS, CHANGES, ETC.; THE ‘ Boston 
MisceLuany:’ H. T. TuckERMAN, Esq. 





